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PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR 


with THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 
DB 6234-6 
Automatic Couplings DB 9004-6 
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It takes just 300 years, a friend 
told us the other day, to grow an 
English lawn. 


Thinking this over with our ears 
still buzzing with tales of atom 
bombs we wondered if perhaps it 
was worth it. We decided that it 
was-that perfection is always 
worth striving for even if it was 
seldom attained. 


Our own business, for example, 
has been jogging along for a mere 
hundred odd years—-hardly daring 
to compete with English lawns. 


And yet, even in this brief time, 
we like to think that the service we 
can offer has matured in some 
degree—-building up perhaps on 
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The STORE with a STORY 


past mistakes, striving always to 
ensure confidence in the goods we 
sell, searching constantly for new 
ways of bringing better merchan- 
dise into more homes. 
Orchestrions and mechanical sing - 
ing birds, gramophones and seam- 
less metal horns, stentophones and 
panatropes, radiogramophones 
and IM Long-Playing Needles— 
all of which were first presented by 
Imhof’s to the music-loving world 
may perhaps serve as practical 
examples. 
And today at Imhof House, we can 
still offer you larger stocks of 
records to choose from than any 
other store in the country. Wecan 
still promise that if a particular 
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record is hard to get—Imhof’s will 
get it if anybody can. We can still 
guarantee that every record you 
buy from us really is brand new— 
because we use only IM Long- 
Playing Needles for demonstrating 
records. And we can still offer 
you a selection of war-time radio 
receivers—sets that are just the 
thing to tide you over until post- 
war radio production is in full 
swing. 

If these few details in the story of 
our business have interested you, 
we hope one day soon you will 
come along and see us—for six 
years of war have not altered the 
warmth of the welcome that awaits 
you. 
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_ fullfrequency range recording reproduces every 
note of the violin.. with all its overtones, exactly 
as it is played in the concert hall. It faithfully 
records every other instrument in the orchestra, 
too, including those which, like the oboe and the 
triangle, have frequencies at both ends of the scale 
outside the range of ordinary methods of record- 
ing. ffrer is exclusive to Decca. It has been used 
in their recording studios for over twelve months. 
The following is a selection of Decca reco-ds made 
the ff rr way.When you hear them you will hear 
living music. ae 


Tchaikovsky: 
Symphony No.5 in E Minor. Op. 64 


4 


the violin 


Tchaikovsky: 

Casse Noisette (The Nutcracker Suite). Op. 71 

The National Symphony Orchestra. 

Conducted by Stanford Robinson. 

Miniature Overture; March; Dance of the Sugar 
Plum Fairy; Russian Dance. KI142 

Chinese Dance; Arab Dance; The Reed-Pipe 
Dance. KI1143 

Valse des Fleurs (Waltz of the Flowers). KI144 
Automatic couplings available. AK1142-4 


Cvorak: 

Slavonic Dance, Op. 46 No. | in C. | 
‘Slavonic Dance, Op. 72 No. 2 in E Minor. 
The London Symphony Orchestra. 
Conducted by Victor Olof. K1I124 


The National. Symphony Orchestra. ‘ | , 
Conducted by Sydney Beer. K1032, 1033, 1034, 1035, 1036 : 
Automatic couplings available. AK1032-6 | a 


The Decca Record Company had: :. tim Brixton Road, London, S.W. 
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(Profits from this record are being paid 
to Charities nominated by H.M. The King) 
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ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
and THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 
Greig — Concerto in A Minor, Op. 16 DB 6234-6 

Automatic Couplings DB 9004-6 


SOLOMON 
Beethoven — Sonata in C Sharp Minor, 
Op. 27, No. 2 (“Moonlight”) - } c34ss-6 


BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by ARTHUR FIEDLER 
Eugen Onegin— Waltz. Tchaikovsky - B 9312 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN 


Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 


She never told her Love. Haydn’ - 
The Sailor’s Song. Haydn - “} mA tes 








HEDDLE NASH 
with the Philharmonia Chamber Orchestra 
Conducted by MAURICE MILES 
“The Messiah’ — Comfort ye, my People 
Every valley shall be Exalted. Handel ©3454 
ROBERT ee 
Chicken Dinnah! - - 
You are my song Divine - - 
JEAN CAVALL 
You came Along; Symphonie _=_ - - B 9444 


“HUTCH” 
There! I’ve said it Again; The Gipsy - BD1110 
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JOE LOSS 


and his Orchestra 


Colleen - 7 “ 
Let him go — let him Tarry - . ~ “t — 


nat Ge west of the world go By - - 
I could never Tell - . % maton 


JACK PAYNE 


with his Orchestra . 
There mustbea Way - - - - 
Takin’ the trains Out - . - “} BD 5904 


ERIC WINSTONE 
and his Band 


I walked In (with my eyes wide open) 
aae 7 «+ + + ore 


CHARLIE SPIVAK 


and his Orchestra 


Summertime - 
Sweetheart of all my dreams - } ened 


1945 Swing Music Series 
CHARLIE BARNET 


and his Orchestra 


Charleston Alley - - - . 7 
Redskin Rhumba - - ° . } B 9442 
ARTIE SHAW 


Little Jazz with his Orchestra - - 7 B 9443 
The sad Sack with his Gramercy Five 
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WE have had a most interesting letter 
from Captain Roger Wimbush about 
musical matters in Italy. In it he throws 
further light on the banning of the Ride of 
the Valkyries, but there is no need to repeat 
that story, all the less because the officer 
responsible has done a great deal of good 
work for music in other directions and was 
largely responsible for the successful ballet 
season. 

*‘T don’t suppose people in England 
appreciate just what the army has done in 
this field,’’ Wimbush writes. ‘‘ Obviously 
it cannot spend public money on artistic 
enterprises. The A.E.C. (Army Education 
Corps ?) has no funds, and yet it was the 
army that got the San Carlo going, and 
they arranged the Saturday jamborees in 
Rome. Again on the east coast there were 
the Romagna and Rossini Symphony 
Orchestras playing under Army conductors. 
Recently the 56th Division took over the 
Opera Company from La Scala, purely as a 
Divisional venture. In Florence, too, there 
were chamber concerts every week. Similar 
work had been achieved for painting and 
poetry.’ 

This is all very encouraging, but Wim- 
bush warns us to beware of jumping to the 
conclusion that every British soldier in Italy 
has become an opera fan. He says it’s 
nonsense to say that 80 per cent of the 
audiences are made up of British troops. 
“ As you know, C.M.F. is the most cos- 
mopolitan theatre of war, made up of 
British, Americans, Poles, Brazilians, French, 
Indians and all sorts, and a splash of khaki 
does not necessarily mean Tommies. Never- 
theless,’’ Wimbush goes on, “‘a fair pro- 
portion of our own troops have developed a 
taste for opera, and some have become fans 
and have their own favourite singers.” 
Then he points out that the “‘ novelty 
appeal is terrific’? and reminds us that a 
vast number of troops out there had never 
been inside a theatre before, let alone an 
opera house. ‘The cinema was all that they 
had ever known in times of peace. That’s 
a pretty gloomy thought, but whether we 
like it or not it is a sign of the times, and 
unless the theatre can take advantage of the 
fillip that war has given to it during the next 
live years I do not see how the drama can 
hope to hold its own in the future. An 
organization like the National Book League 
is fighting hard to keep the thousands of new 
readers and buyers of books largely pro- 
duced by the fact that books have been 


EDITORIAL 


scarce and untaxed. I as an individual work 
hard travelling about the country talking 
to refreshingly enthusiastic audiences of new 
book lovers, and it is high time that the 
musical people got together and formed a 
similar kind of league. 

ENSA was late in realising that the 
troops wanted something better in the way 
of entertainment than dirty jokes and silly 
songs, but at last they are sending out 
repertory companies, and the response has 
apparently been an agreeable surprise. 
**Of course,’”’ Wimbush writes, ‘* the 
staging and production here are the finest. 
Though the Rome stage is not large, there 
is probably no theatre in the world so well- 
equipped, and the lighting box is undoubt- 
edly unique. I have seen productions here 
which make Sam Goldwyn look like a child 
with a box of paints, and it is comforting to 





JOHN M°SCORMACK 
June 14, 1884—September 16, 1945 


Quand vient le jour sa voix sonore 
De |’aube enchante le reveil. 


Quand vient le soir il chante 
encore, 


Aux feux mourants d’un jour 
vermeil. 


R.1.P. 











realise that a modern stage can beat the 
cinema every time—but how many modern 
stages are there ?’” 

I am not perfectly sure that good lighting 
necessarily makes for good acting. In fact 
I am inclined to think that acting began to 
decay when electricity displaced gas. How- 
ever, let that controversial opinion remain 
unargued. 

** Your lists of Italian H.M.V.’s have 
been interesting, and when I was in Milan 
I was able to hear some of these. Unfor- 
tunately it is impossible to get anything new 
in the South. Toti dal Monte is living in 
Venice and singing in Padua. Cigna is 


_ certs did for orchestral music. 


singing in Milan—until the Scala is 
repaired opera is given at the modern 
Lirico. Gigli can still sing—he is making a 
number of appearances here with his 
daughter Rini playing opposite him in 
Traviata. Maria Caniglia is still the 
greatest personality on any stage. Her 
Violetta in Traviata is unforgettable. 
Orchestral playing is poor, compared with 
English standards, especially the brass 
which is wooden and usually shaky. The 
finest conductor is young Franco Ferrara, 
who unfortunately has a habit of fainting— 
he passes out without warning. This is a 
major tragedy, for he is one of the few 
Italian conductors with a repertory, and he 


has a dynamic personality... At the 
moment there is no orchestral music in 
Rome. Last year the Santa Cecilia 


orchestra (the best of our three) played to 
empty benches. This year they have 
cashed in on the opera boom by turning 
their concert hall into a theatre, luring 
away Gigli and other stars and playing 
popular opera to capacity. But the Royal 
Opera doesn’t mind, for they have the stage 
and the glamour, and last season took 86 
million lire at the box office. They have 
now gone out of doors, where they play to 
10,000 nightly in the Baths of Caracalla. 
Aida here, with Caniglia, Radice, and a 
superb cast, was terrific. There couldn’t 
have been a newsboy on the streets that 
night !”’ 

Well, there has been no film yet that kept 
newsboys off the street, but I am afraid that 
the finest cast in the world playing opera in 
an open-air theatre in Hyde Park would 
not draw ten thousand people nightly. And 
yet I wonder, granted good weather, if 
promenade opera in the open-air might not 
do as much for the future of opera in this 
country as Henry Wood’s Promenade Con- 
And now 
listen to this ! 

**It is no good the British Council or 
anyone else thinking they can arouse the 
slightest interest in British music. Elgar is 
sometimes played as a duty, and there is 
then a gap to Britten whose Michelangelo 
Sonnets were given in Rome even before 
the Allies got here! Peter Grimes has been 
heard of and Myra Hess is admired. But 
on the whole, music in England still means 
Henry Wood, Eric Coates, and Cyril Scott. 
ENSA, who have done good work, but who 
lack imagination, made a fatal mistake in 
sponsoring Constant Lambert’s Piano Con- 
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certo. Lambert himself couldn’t get here 
in time, and it was directed by the Assistant 
Musical Director of Radio Rome with an 
Italian pianist, who had a very difficult 
passage, the audience being restless and 
inclined to make rude remarks. Barbirolli 
played for safety with the Enigma Variations.”’ 

I do not propose to comment on that last 
paragraph. Some time in the future when 
we have more paper I may attempt an 
analysis of the trend of contemporary 
British music, which at any rate cannot 
complain nowadays that it is neglected by 
the gramophone. 

Owing to my change of residence I have 
not caught up with last month’s records, but 
I am greatly looking forward to Verdi’s 
Requiem. And I expect that many a man 
out in Italy is looking forward to the day 
when he can play it himself in his own 
home. 


“THE FIRST TEN YEARS ” 


The Sheffield Philharmonic Society has 
issued a Souvenir booklet, ‘‘ The First Ten 
Years,’’ record of a remarkable achieve- 
ment of which Sheffield has every reason to 
be proud. The Society was born on the 
23rd August, 1935, when a committee was 
formed for the giving of first-class concerts, 
and a guarantee was furnished by Alderman 
Graves and Mr. Cyril Nicholson against 
any financial loss arising in the first three 
years provided the quality of the concerts 
should be the best obtainable. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted the first concert and 
the list of orchestras, conductors and other 
artists who have been engaged during these 
ten years is most impressive. 

If there is any music lover in or around 
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Shefheld not already a member let him 
hasten to send his subscription of only ros. 
One thousand more members are wanted. 
The excellent booklet costs 1s. 3d. Pro- 
fessor Shera, Sir Oswald Sitwell and T. E. 
Bean, of the Hallé Concerts Society, con- 


It is on sale at Sheffield. 
COMPETITION 


At long last we are able to resume our 
popular competitions, and here is a 
questionnaire to start with. There will be 
three prizes—records to the value of £5, 
£3 and £2. Please make your replies as 
briefly as possible and mark your envelope 
** Competition ’’ in the left hand corner. 
The closing date is November roth. 

1. Give the name and number of any 
two records which you consider particularly 
pleasing from the recording point of view. 

2. Can you give any specific reason for 
liking these records, e.g. : 

(a) Because sounds persist in a pleasant 

manner ? 

(6) Because strings have a good tone ? 

(c) Because other instruments have a 

good tone ? 

(d) Because sounds are clear and sharply 

| distinguished ? 

(e) Because bass instruments are clear 

and distinctive ? 

(f) Because of an absence of confusing 

reverberation ? 

(g) Because of any other reasons ? 

3. Which concert halls or studios do you 
consider to be good for sound recording ? 

4. Any comment would be appreciated 
on the topic of ‘‘ When you say you like a 
certain record what it is that you like about 
it?” CompToN MACKENZIE. 


tribute. 





THE AMERICAN SCENE 


By JEROME PASTENE 


INCE the lifting of the ban on American 
Jrecordings, the companies have been busily 
engaged with soloists and orchestras, in an 
endeavour to make up for the years of time lost, 
and the first results have already manifested 
themselves in a number of recordings, certain 
of which are of tempting interest to European 
collectors. 

In the main, the new releases have been of 
the standard repertory, which is perhaps as it 
should be, since a certain amount of replace- 
ment and duplication is not only to be expected, 
but also to be desired. ‘In addition, there have 
been several important “ firsts’? which are in 
themselves milestones in the record catalogues. 

Before dealing with these, let me sandwich 
in here some remarks pertinent to my first 
GRAMOPHONE article on American music 
(An American Looks at England, Sept., 1944). In 
this I made a strong plea for the issue of a 
number of contemporary American works in 
the British catalogues. I should like to empha- 
size that I was not recommending the promis- 
cuous issue of all those American compositions 
which have reached records in the United 
States. Following upon my article, a number of 
correspondents have put forth certain works for 
release in Great Britain. Several works of Harl 
McDonald (whom I did not mention previously, 
and who is Manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra) have been recommended. I take 


a dim view of most of these works, notably the 
so-called First Symphony, which is not a 
symphony, but rather the Hollywood counter- 
part (in “symphony ”’ form and title) of the 
Warsaw Concerto. Accurately, it is a four- 
movement work of the cinematographic style, 
subtitled The Santa Fé Trail. Enjoyable though 
it may be in its own light way, its release in 
Britain as a representative American work 
would do the cause of American composers a 
great disservice. McDonald’s faults are summed 
up by The Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia, which 
says, “he lacks the faculty of realizing his 
limitations, for though dressed in the most 
elaborate raiment, his ideas are essentially 
suitable only for movie music.’’ Much the same 
can be said of the same composer’s Concerto 
for Two Pianos and Orchestra. 
McDonald’s San Juan Capistrano, because of its 
avowed status as two short programmatic 
nocturnes, and lack of pretension towards 
greater form, merits consideration. On a single 
disc, it is excellently recorded and warmly 
played by Koussevitzky-Boston Symphony. 
Another single disc pairs the Cake Walk scherzo 
from his Third Symphony (an unimportant, 
but amusing, movement) with the Overture to 
Amelia Goes to the Ball, a short opera composed 
expressly for broadcasting, by Gian Carlo- 
Menotti. This last is a bit of sheer delight. 
Good entertainment but of no permanent or 


However, 
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even serious value is Robert McBride’s Mexican 
Rhapsody, recorded on a single disc by Fiedler- 
Boston Pops. This is based on internationally 
known Mexican folk tunes, such as Ja 
Cucaracha and the Mexican Hat Dance, and relies 
mainly upon slick and attractive but definitely 
non- Mexican orchestration. 

In the first article, I mentioned among our 
recognized composers the guiding light of the 
Eastman-Rochester School of Music, Dr. 
Howard Hanson, and following this a corres- 
pondent made an appeal for British issue of his 
Lament for Beowulf. While this is a not unattrac- 
tive score, there are many more important, and 
representative, American works which require 
earlier release in the British Isles. In these days 
of scarcity of materials (for which there seems 
no immediate prospect of improvement), 
recognizing that British composers should 
rightfully claim first priority in British releases, 
I can only urge that only the finest contem- 
porary works of my country should be issued 
here. These, I repeat again (remembering 
always that we must be limited to what already 
exists in American catalogues), are such as 
Barber’s Essay for Orchestra, Dover Beach, or the 
School for Scandal Overture, William Schuman’s 
American Festwal Overture, Piston’s The Incredi- 
ble Flutist, Carnival Song (for male voices and 
brass choir), Arthur Foote’s Suite for Strings, and 
a few scattered works of composers such as 
Berezowsky. 

In previous writings for ‘THE GRAMOPHONE, 
I have had occasion to mention the writings 
of Leonard Bernstein, and I now notice that 
to the first few recordings of his music (by a 
small company having no European affiliate) 
have lately been added the songs and ballet 
sequences to his musical comedy, On the Town, 
in a performance by the theatre orchestra con- 
ducted by Bernstein and the Victor Chorus 
conducted by Robert Shaw. I take the liberty 
of quoting the review by Peter Reed in the 
American Record Guide: ‘‘ Bernstein first burst 
on the public’s attention as a symphony con- 
ductor. Suddenly, he did an about-face and 
produced the music for the New York musical 
On the Town, showing marked talent in a new 
field. ... The most individual part of his 
score remains his ballet music, in which he does 
not adhere to the time-worn standards of 
musical shows. . . . The orchestral side of the 
picture here shows Bernstein far ahead of most 
of the boys in the musical show field... . 
His ballet sequences are both jazzily brash and 
symphonically grotesque. ... One friend of 
mine says the score reminds him of the New 
Yorker magazine, which is only another way of 
saying it has the stamp of the big city.”’ In 
passing, it is interesting to note that On the Town 
is the musical comedy version of Bernstein’s 
prize-winning ballet, Fancy Free, being based on 
the same story. 

And this new recording of the work of an 
American composer leads the subject around 
to the question of new American releases. In 
these, the most notable event has been the 
simultaneous issue, by Columbia and Victor, 
of scenes from Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunov, the 
Victor set featuring the great Italian basso, 
Ezio Pinza, whilst the Columbia stars the 
equally renowned Russian bass, Alexander 
Kipnis, the main difference between the two 
performances being that whilst Pinza and his 
cast sing in Italian (in the ridiculous tradition 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, which per- 
sists in singing a Russian opera to an English- 
speaking audience in yet a third language!) 
Kipnis’ set is performed in the original Russian, 
acquiring thereby a special cachet of authen- 
ticity. This set employs the Victor Chorus 
(direction Robert Shaw) and the “ Victor 
Symphony Orchestra” (possibly the Phila- 
delphia ?) under the baton of Nicolai Bere- 


zowsky, on five discs. Pinza, likewise employing 
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five discs, is backed by the Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus and Orchestra, conducted by Emil 
Cooper. I notice that several American critics 
favour the Kipnis set, for its use of Russian, 
stronger performance, and the more convincing 
characterization of the role of Boris, but speak 
well for the Pinza set, which offers certain 
scenes not in the Russian set. Presumably 
owning both would not constitute true duplica- 
tion. 

Along more conventional lines, there are 
new recordings of the Beethoven Seventh 
Symphony (Ormandy-Philadelphia, Col.), 
Tchaikovsky Sixth Symphony (Rodzinski- 
N.Y. Phil.-Sym., Col.), Lalo Symphonie Espag- 
nole (Nathan Milstein, Ormandy-Philadelphia, 
Col.), and Debussy’s Nudges and Fétes 
(Ormandy-Philadelphia, Col.). Warmly ac- 
claimed is the new Ormandy-Philadelphia 
(Col.) recording of the Brahms Fourth Sym- 
phony, which appears to strike a happy balance 
between the overly sober Weingartner and 
romanticized Walter treatments on the one 
hand and the highly individual and lovely, but 
not always Brahmsian, performance by Kous- 
sevitzky on the other. 

Koussevitzky and the Boston are brilliantly 
represented by two major additions to the 
lists, one of them a sorely wanted “‘ first ”’— 
the Symphony, Harold in Italy, of Berlioz, with 
William Primrose playing the solo part. It has 
received the finest possible notices from stand- 
point of both performance and recording. The 
other is an equally badly needed replacement 
for Koussevitzky’s famed and incomparable 
reading of the Second Suite from Ravel’s 
Daphnis et Chloé. 

The San Francisco performance of Ravel’s 
La Valse, under the direction of Pierre Monteux, 
although made before the record ban, deserves 
mention here in the hope of British release, for 
Monteux gave the world’s first performance of 
this score, and his reading on these two discs, 
which are treasured in my collection, is surely 
amongst the finest conceivable. d the 
recording technique accorded the San Francisco 
Orchestra is consistently the closest possible to 
British methods. In passing, I might add that I 
have heard the version by Charles Miinch- 
Paris Conservatory, made during the occupation 
by French H.M.V., and have found it an 
indifferent performance which is shockingly 
recorded. 

The gargantuan undertaking of the year has 
been the recording, by members of the New 
York production, starring Paul Robeson, of 
Shakespeare’s Othello. This recording by 
Columbia, presenting every major scene, takes 
no less than seventeen 12 in. records ! 

Stravinsky’s latest score, Scenes de Ballet, com- 
missioned by Billy Rose and used in part for 
Anton Dolin’s choreography in Seven Lively 
Arts, has been recorded by the composer con- 
ducting the N.Y. Phil.-Sym. (Col.). And South 
America is represented by an album of Seréstas 
(Brazilian serenades) sung by Jennie Tourel 
accompanied by an orchestra directed by the 
composer, Heitor Villa-Lobos. 

Tchaikovsky appears in another “first.” 
It seems incredible that any work of this most 
popular composer gould have escaped the 
attentions of the recurdiny companies to this 
late date, but we are indevted to Columbia for 
the first recording of his Suite No. 4, subtitled 
Mozartiana, in a performance by Rodzinski- 
N.Y. Phil. Sym. And Tchaikovsky’s most direct 
disciple, Rachmaninov, is acknowledged with 
a new recording of the Symphony No. 2 in E 
minor, by the same conductor and orchestra. 
The last recording being that of Ormandy- 
Minneapolis in the early 1930's, this can hardly 
be called duplication. 

Coincidental with the British release of the 
Decca recording of Fingal’s Cave, I note the 


American issue of the same work, in a per- 
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formance by Fielder-Boston Pops (Victor). Mr. 
Reed declares this to be superior to the old 
Boult disc, comparing it most favourably with 
the Beecham performance, which is a favourite 
of his. While the release of this disc in England 
would probably provoke howls of protest, it 
appears a performance which ought to be 
issued here as a replacement for the outdated 
and not inspired Boult recording. Personally, I 
hold little brief again.t duplications, when the 
quality of the performance makes them valid. 
Another old chestnut is the Prelude to Lohengrin, 
which Toscanini-N.B.C. have issued, pre- 
sumably to replace the older disc included in 
the Wagner album which the Italian conductor 
made with the N.Y. Philharmonic in the days 
of its glory, much as his earlier Sieg fried’s Rhine 
Journey, also included in this album, has been 
displaced by a newer N.B.C. effort. 

Of Gershwin, there is the Robert Russell 
Bennett concert synthesis of Porgy and Bess, twice 
recorded, once by  Sevitzky-Indianapolis 
(Victor), once by Reiner-Pittsburgh (Col.). 
The latter received the better notices, partly 
because of Reiner’s sympathy for the score 
(it was made at his request), and largely because 
of the superior quality of the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra. 

So much for orchestral works. In chamber 
music and instrumental music, there is a new 
version of the Beethoven Quartet, Op. 18, No. 
4, by the Budapest Quartet, a ‘* Horowitz 
Program ’”’ of piano pieces of little musical 
consequence but enormous technical difficulty, 
designed to illustrate the digital dexterity of 
Mr. Horowitz, which is surely all for the best, 
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since considerably less can be said for his 
musicianship. There is also the Vivaldi Sonata 
(arr. Respighi) in D major, for violin and piano, 
with Erica Morini, and the Bach Two-part 
Inventions, played by Erno Ralogh for Asch 
Records. 

On the organ, there is the Bach Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, played by E. Power Biggs, 
on the organ of the Germanic Museum, 
Harvard. This organ is a faithful recon- 
struction of the type of instrument known to 
Bach, and permits a purity of sound which is 
not possible on organs of 19th century type of 
design. And, on the piano, E. Robert Schmitz 
has now recorded, from Debussy’s Suite Ber- 
gamasque, the Prelude and Menuet, to pair 
with his already issued disc of Clair de Lune, 
backed by La Cathédrale Engloutie. Mr. Schmitz 
is one of the outstanding interpreters of the 
great French Impressionist, and it is notsur- 
prising to find this disc winning the unanimous 
approval of the nation’s critics. Two albums of 
Debussy’s piano music have also been recorded 
by Arthur Rubinstein (Victor), and Gaby 
Casadesus, wife of Robert Casadesus (Col.). 
Both of these albums are noted for a classic style 
of performance which is unusual in Debussyian 
performance, but yet thoroughly attractive. 

These are the first records (or the major 
ones) issued since the ban on recording in the 
U.S. was lifted. Already there are rumcurs 
of other outstanding recordings sccn to be 
forthcoming. If they follow the excellent lead 
already established, British collectors will be 
able to look forward to some interesting things 
from across the seas. 





PHILHARMONIA CONCERTS 
AT THE KINGSWAY HALL 


T= success of the four concerts given by the 
Philharmonia Quartet at the Wigmore Hal] 
in July was such that the Society has arranged 
an Autumn season of five concerts to be given 
at the Kingsway Hall. 


Sir Thomas Beecham has generously agreed 
to give the Society its housewarming :n its new 
home by conducting a Mozart concert. At this 
concert the Philharmonia Orchestra will make 
its first public appearance. This orchestra was 
formed a few months ago Walter Legge— 
primarily for recording. ‘Jue first evidence of 
its quality is the accompaniment to Heddle 
Nash’s ** Messiah ”’ arias reviewed in this issue 
by A.R. Walter Legge has selected all the 
players: the mention of their names gives an 
indication of the quality of playing that may 
confidently be expected. The woodwind 
leaders are Arthur Gleghorn, Alec Whittaker, 
Reginald Kell and John Alexandra ; horns, 
Dennis Brain, Norman Del Mar, Alan Hyde 
and Frank Probyn; first trumpet, Henry 
Mortimer ; tympani, James Bradshaw. The 
leaders of the string sections are Leonard 
Hirsch, Gerald Emms, Max Gilbert, James 
Whitehead and James W. Merrett. The pro- 
gramme of the first concert on October 27th 
will be— 


MOZART PROGRAMME 
Symphony No. 40 in G minor, K550. 
Concerto in A for Clarinet and Orchestra, K622. 
Overture: Don Giovanni. 
Divertimento No. 2 in D major, K199. 
German Dance. 


These programmes and those planned for a 
season in the New Year will be in the main a 
survey of Mozart’s greater chamber music, 
including particularly the five great string 


quintets, which Abert described as “ a series of 
compositions which embody the deepest thought 
expressed by him in his chamber music.’’ The 
last concert of the series will be given within a 
few days of Sibelius’s eightieth birthday, and 
his one important chamber work, the Quartet 
in D minor, “ Voces Intimae’”’ will be played 
as atribute. At this concert the Trout Quintet, 
unavoidably postponed from the last concert of 
our first series will be given. The detailed pro- 
grammes for these four concerts are : 


Saturday, November 3rd. 
MOZART PROGRAMME 
uintet in C minor, K406. 
uartet in G major, K387. 
juintet in G minor, K516. 


10;O;7O 





Saturday, November 17th. 
|MOZART PROGRAMME 
Quartet in G minor, K478, for Pianoforte and 
Strings. 
Divertimento Trio in E flat, K563, for Violin, 
Viola and Violoncello. 
Quintet in E flat, K452, for Wind and Piano. 


Saturday, November 24th. 
MOZART PROGRAMME 


Quintet in C major, K515 
Quartet in B flat, K458. 
Quintet in E flat, K.614. 





Saturday, December 1st. 


Quartet in F major, Op. 135 (Beethoven). 
Quartet in D minor (Voces Intimae), Op. 56 
(Sibelius). (In honour of Sibelius’s 80th 


birthday, Dec. 8th, 1945). 
Quintet in A major (Trout). (Schubert) 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Philharmonic Sympheny Orchestra of 
New York (Rodzinski) : Symphony 
No. 6, in B minor, Op. 74, “Pathé- 
tique” (Tchaikovsky). Columbia 
DX1205-9 (12 ins., 33s. 14d.). Auto 
DX8e210-14. Score, Eulenburg & 
Hawkes. 

General impressions : remarkable clarity, 
steady pacing, musicianly will to give 
every note its due (sometimes a trifle 
more: there appears to be some stepping 
up of tone: e.g., the opening bassoon is 
certainly not pp, as Tchaikovsky marked 
the music. This process appears to be 
inevitable now). 

Deliberate playing, admirable for taking 
in every phrase’s tonal values and studying 
the composer’s colouring, which is well 
worth realising afresh, as if you had never 
heard a note of Tchaikovsky’s before. 
Approaching it like that, as the experi- 
enced critic always tries to do (it cannot be 
done with complete success, though, on 
any and every occasion), I find a world of 
pleasant speculation, comparison and medi- 
tation here, which it is fantastic to expect 
to be allowed to unveil, in these pinched 
days. Some day, if ever we cease to be a 
poverty-stricken people (surely the most 
wretchedly decked victors the world has 
ever scen), there-may be room for specula- 
tion, inquiry, and probing such old master- 
pieces as this. But not now. 

As to the title, Gerald Abraham, in On 
Russian Music (Reeves), says that the work 
was first performed without any special 
name, though Tchaikovsky had said it had 
a programme, which “should remain an 
enigma for everyone—let them puzzle their 
heads over it.”’ The composer’s brother, 
after suggesting ‘* Tragic,’’ had the idea of 
** Pathetic,’” which Peter approved ;_ but, 
after sending the MS. to the publisher 
with the word ‘‘ Pathétique ”’ on it, with- 
drew the name, asking that the work 
be issued simply as ‘* No. 6.” 

As to its programme: again, Abraham: 
among Tchaikovsky’s papers in his home at 
Klin (later a museum), was found a 
sheet bearing the sketch-idea (of presum- 
ably 1892) of the “ plot ’’: *‘ The ultimate 
essence of the plan of the symphony is 
LIFE. First part—all impulsive passion, 
confidence, thirst for activity. Must be 
short. (Final DEATH—result of collapse.) 
Second part love ; third, disappointments; 
fourth ends dying away (also short).”’ 


FIRST REVIEWS 


In its particular way, moving music if 
perhaps not very cogent now, to many of 
us. It has faded, not merely because 
emotion has been warped; but half a 
century has to be reckoned with ; and there 
is always a new generation for old emotions. 
The pathos of it all may lie in the composer’s 
death just after he had written it; or 
(more keenly, for me) in his duality of 
nature: a rather mournful case, psycholo- 
gically. Perhaps he would now be treated 
successfully ; but if so, perhaps we should 
have no Pathétique. 

A few pointers. First movement.—It is in 
B minor, but he starts moodily in E. When 
the Allegro starts, he tears at this opening 
four-note phrase, which shapes like the 
opening of another Pathetic, as you will 
remember: it is not, however, any one 
man’s invention, but a generalized motive 
of sorrow, common in Wagner and Brahms, 
and to be found in Liszt and others. But 
the work as a whole was not written in 
sorrow: rather, in a serene mood, as we 
know. In some aspects of structure (the 
smaller), it reminds one of Schumann ; but 
the moods are pure Tchaikovsky, with a 
better balance of the emotions than in any 
other work he did, upon this scale. 

The plangent opening, keeping to a few 
notes, does the trick, sets the scene, as well 
as it was ever done. Simplicity wins. Even 
the Allegro (1} ins.) does not violently upset 
things: he turns on the heat, but not 
violently. On this first page of it we have 
another Tchaikovsky finger-print, the imi- 
tative scales (again, at 1.8ins.). Perhaps 
this slight development is a bit leisured: 
he is obviously not in a hurry to get to the 
second subject, but is deliberately spread- 
ing his idea. Perhaps he works a little too 
hard at his imitations, an inch or so from 
the end of side 1. This was always rather 
a weakness with him. 

The composer was fond also of a bass in 
contrary motion with his theme (we get it 
at the beginning, chromatically, and at 
the subsidiary, p. 5 of Eulenburg score, 
diatonically). Tchaikovsky seems at any 
time easily pleased by a scale, or some other 
mildly nervous skipping about, as here. 
The second subject is a capital idea, aptly 
prepared for by a brief, not too big, climax, 
and the dying away below: good stage 
technique for the heroine’s entrance. 

This, theme 2, has again the antithetical, 
easy contrasts that in part remind us of 
Schumann; there is also its general 
tendency to fall, followed by that to rise in 
the triplet-phrase, page 17 (°8 in.). All is 
very carefully shaped, even to the neat 
rise-plus-fall which follows at the 5th bar 
of this passage. Perhaps a little too careful, 
when one has time to notice these things, 


- as one has, in half a century. 


How ably he clears the stage for side 2, 
leaving off on a kind of call, rising upward ; 
thence, the theme descends and climbs, 
with ample curves : one of the qualities that 
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appeal to the layman so cordially. The 
next theme is for flute and bassoon : ascend- 
ing, in general line, and so contrasting with 
the general descent of the previous one. 
But again, we get the contrary motion 
accompaniment, which is so decided a 
Tchaikovsky finger-print. 

The pause, mid-side 2, and return of the 
slow melody is a wee bit overdone : but it’s 
only another effective stage entry of the 
heroine. We must give the composer all 
the stage effects he wants: not otherwise 
can he live. This entry is neatly heralded 
(1 .g in.) by the triplet rhythm of the theme 
we have just heard (that of contrast, 
ascending: .g inch). This throbbing ac- 
companiment is another sure winner, as is 
the glossy scoring of the appealing theme, 
which ends early on side 3 with the 
romantic clarinet’s drooping sigh. 

Violent contrast on side 3—fugato on 
No. 1 (*' 1812”’-ish). This development is 
about the best Tchaikovsky ever did: 
barring, I suggest, the slight weakness of the 
typical square cut, sequences at 2} ins. 
The rest is first rate, and the return to 
No. 1 is grand. The brass intervention at 
13 ins., with the pendant sigh-figure, is 
also ‘a capital stroke. The start of side 4 
puts immense pressure on the disc and the 
ear: one of the most satisfying climaxes I 
remember in recording : as near real tragic 
power as Tchaikovsky ever came; near 
enough for greatness, I reckon. The other 
chief theme returns in B major (complement 
of B minor, the movement’s key), and in 
immense striding impulses that are _excel- 
lently interpreted here, without falsity. | 
know no better interpretation. Coda, last 
inch, with a favourite descending scale 
bass: dignity worthily upheld, to sustain 
tragedy. 


Second Movement (Sides 5, 6) —Now we 
sit back and beat in 5/4 time (two plus 
three) : the square-cut two-and-two 
phrases being in odd contrast (I find them 
as monotonous as Grieg can be, similarly 
stuck). The drum pedal (the best example 
we have of a pedal on the 3rd) in the trio 
is good. The rather sighing effect of this 
section relates it in part to the first move- 
ment’s spirit. I find the orchestra too loud 
in this movement ; and I think I remember 
Sir Henry’s being a bit more flexible, 
though never clearer or more true. 
(Memory fondly recalls his using a fairy 
wand for the Tchaikovsky with whom he 
made such a stir way back in my young 
days.) ‘Note the way the first theme goes 
up and the second down : a lot of ‘‘ emotion ”’ 
is based in simple technics like these ; 
e.g., coda, last inch : downward wind scales 
against upward strings. The very end 
brings in fragments of both themes, falling 
and rising, thus maintaining this factor of 
opposition. The drooping one wins. 


Third Movement (Sides 7, 8).—March. 
Triplets in a very different mood than in 
No. 2. Nobody who has not a good stiff 
bone of unregenerate Old Adamcy in his 
body should listen to this. I have several. 
At .2 inch we have the entry of the tune 
that is soon to be the major-key one of joy. 
At .8 is a foil (where we get a welcome 
touch of two against three, in its third bar). 
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It used to be 
“Listen to the Bass!” 


Years ago it was a great achievement to have put 


the bass into reproduced music. 


A lot has happened 


since then ;: and we now realise, without going to a 
concert performance, how much music lies in the 
upper registers. 


The fact is wonderfully borne out by the recent 
recordings, and I make no apology for continuing to 


name particular examples. 


The records are so fine— 


musically, and as mirrors of the scores, top to 


bottom. 


I must refer specifically to the superb new issue 


by H.M.V. of Verdi’s Requiem. 


It is, 


indeed, an 


immense work, and the performance is of equivalent 


dimensions and quality. The rich impasto is vividly 


revealed, the dramatic force is made to live with 


amazing intensity and power. 


VERDI 

Requiem Mass. Caniglia, Stig- 
nani, Gigli, Pinza. Orchestra 
and chorus of Royal Opera 
House, Rome. Cond. Tullio 
Serafini. H.M.V. Album, 10 
records—99 /2. 


MOZART 

Piano Concerto in B flat, K450. 
National Symphony Orchestra. 
Boyd Neel. Kathleen Long. 
Decca. Three recs.—19/104. 


HAYDN 

Symphony No. 97 in C. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. 
Sir Thomas Beecham. H.M.V. 
Three records—29/9. 


MOZART 

Quintet in A, K581, for Clarinet 
and Strings. Reginald Kell 
and the Philharmonia String 
Quartet. Columbia. Four 
records—26 /6. 


BEETHOVEN 

Symphony No. 5 in C minor. 
National Symphony Orchestra, 
cond. Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
Decca. Four records—26/6. 


FRED SMITH. 


MOZART 

Quintet in E flat, K407. Horn, 
violin, 2 violas, ’cello. Dennis 
Brain, Sidney Griller, Philip 
Burton, Max Gilbert, Colin 
Hampton. Decca. Two 
records—1|3/3. 


LAMBERT 
Horoscope—Ballet Suite. Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orch., cond. 
Constant Lambert. Columbia. 
Two records—| 3/3. 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD., 42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. GERRARD 117: 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symnfption LY No. O 


(« PATHETIQUE ”’) 
DX 1205-9 Automatic Couplings DX 8210-4 


Artur Rodzinski laid the foundation of his reputation as a conductor over 20 
years ago in Warsaw. In his early thirties he went to America where he became 
assistant conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski. After this 
he became conductor of the Los Angeles and the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra as well as fulfilling numerous engagements as guest conductor of 
other great American orchestras. In 1943 he was invited to become musical 
director of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra and this brilliant 
recording of one of Tchaikovsky’s masterpieces shows how well the choice 


has been justified. 
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Complete 
OCTOBER RECORDINGS 


— 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by George Weldon 


Wedding Waltz (from Ballet “ Pierrette’s 
Veil’’). Dohnanyi - - « - - = - DB 2188 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series— 
No. 16—The last Waltz (The Pink Lady) 
No. |17—Naval three Step (Blaze of Glory) 
DX 1211 











DEBROY SOMERS BAND 
Happy and Glorious Classics— 


Intro.: Prometheus Overture; Invitation to the 
Waltz; Fledermaus Waltz; Morning, Noon and 
Night Overture: Hungarian Folk Songs; Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 2; Romeo and Juliet; Dance 
of the Hours; Tannhauser Overture - DX 1210 


REGINALD KELL (Clarinet) 
and GERALD MOORE (Piano) 


Sonata in F—Allegro. Handel arr. F. Kell 


Gigue. Corelli, arr. F. Kell (Clarinet Solo) 
DB 2189 


ALBERT SANDLER TRIO 


Estrellita (Star of Love) - «= = 
Tae@uluss +--+ « « om 


CARROLL GIBBONS (Piano) 


and his String Quintet 
I’m getting sentimental over You; Body 
and Soul - - - = = = «=FB3I4I 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


Goodb “ay his Hawaiian Serenaders 
oodpbye awali - - - 
My Isle of golden Dreams - “\ FB 3145 


FRANK SINATRA 
There’s no You += «= « = 


Cradle Song Brahms - - "hoe 2190 





MONTE REY 


One day when we were Young 
Play Gipsy, Play! - - \ _— 


PAULA GREEN 


and her Orchestra 
There! I’ve said it Again’ - 
Counting the Days - - - 


VICTOR SILVESTER 

and his Ballroom Orchestra 
| walked In (with my eyes wide open) 
The waltz that ran Away - 
On my way Out - - - 
If you knew Susie - - 


} FB 3143 


» FB 3146 


4 FB 3147 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S STRINGS 
FOR DANCING 


Amargura; Mi Amigo - - - -FB3I48 


LOU PREAGER 
and his Orchestra 
Remember Me - - - 


Don‘ t take your love from Me. > 0 


* COLUMBIA * 


THE FINEST NAME ON RECORD 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 
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When the second main theme comes 
(1.4: ins.) it is dapper, pert, on the clarinet 
(and is heralded by one of the finger-print 
up against-down runs). It is_ slightly 
unusual, in having an echo phrase in bars 
5, 6, which makes it ten instead of eight 
bars long. At 2 ins. is the second limb of 
this section. The return of the first part 
leads us into the opening matter of the 
movement. It is a simple order of struc- 
ture, as regards the big lines: without 
development. He simply works up the 
last section to a gorgeous return of the 
major-key second part, with all sorts of 
firework-letting-off alongside, as he does so, 
and some regular ‘‘ Oo-er!’’ rockets at 
1 inch. (These rushing scales are, of 
course, another Tchaikovsky finger-print : 
he left them all over his work, charmingly 
for the amateur musical detective, whose 
numbers I like to see increasing.) I men- 
tion again, my ancient dream, in the good 
old Queen’s Hall days, of hoping to see, 
when the tune comes round for the last 
time, every one of the numerous doors fly 
open, and a brass band roll in at each: 
one thousand players, not a man less, and 
all happily warm from rich refreshment at 
the little house round the corner, to which 
the players used to be able to resort if they 
got a long enough rest (say 150 bars to 
one bar). Ah me, the good old days ! 

But here is tragedy awaiting our 
attention, after this frivolous interlude, in 
the Finale (Sides 9, 10), which achieves 
intense power in this recording with the 
plainest, most admirably honest conducting. 
Tchaikovsky was a master of introductions 
and roundings off: witness the page which 
brings in the second subject. (At the very 
beginning, mark the colour he gives to his 
chords by the unusual disposition of the 
parts: alternate melody notes to violins 
I and II.) That descending scale, so often 
heard in the work, yet always with a different 
sensibility, is the means of ushering in yet 
another drooping theme (half-scale once 
more, permeating), which has a synco- 
pated-triplet horn accompaniment (cf. first 
movement). This is marked “‘ con lenezza 
¢ devozione ”’ (lenezzais more than “‘ lenity’’ : 
it implies, here, I think, something of weak- 
ness, as well as gentleness: one can read 
one’s own ideas). ‘The recorded tone is 
again rather too loud. Almost frenzied is 
the climax at the end of side 9 ; weariness 
supervenes (side 10), and without complex 
development No. 1 returns. At.1 .3 inches 
there is another of those terrific strains 
between ascent and descent. The trombone 
chords after this are marked progressively 
bp, ppp, and ppppp, which is perhaps too 
much to expect. At 1 .8 ins. I do not hear 
the tam-tam as I should wish. Otherwise, 
few complaints, and many benedictions. 
The end is excellent, and the whole inter- 
pretation pleases me strongly. 


Arthur Rubinstein (piano): Philadel- 
phia Orchestra (Ormandy). Con- 
certo in A minor, Op. 16 (Grieg). 
H.M.V., DB6234-6 (12 ins., 29s. gd.). 
Auto DBgoo04-6. Score, Eulenburg. 

Another work of which we have not had 

a recording for a long time. The pleasant 

Schumannesque atmosphere, with its tingl- 
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ing personal Grieg-touches, comes cordially 
on this mild autumnal day. It was the 
work of a summer holiday in 1868, when 
the composer was newly married. He was 
about twenty-five. There are elements of 
Lisztian chromatic harmony in the music, 
with wisps of that slightly decadent but 
sweet mid-century weakening which for a 
short time attracted Delius (there are 
several traces of Grieg in our composer, 
but Grieg was too fresh-airy to write for 
long in ‘Delius’s developed chromatic 
manner). Tchaikovsky, who by 1868 had 
written several operas and his first sym- 
phony, may also have influenced young 
Grieg ; but pianistically, Schumann wins. 
The very opening of the work reminds us 
of the latter’s concerto, and there are many 
traces both of him and of Liszt, who so 
admired the concerto when Grieg took it 
to him. but was afraid to play it. There- 
upon Liszt sat down and did so at sight— 
one of those feats that may well amaze us. 

First Movement.—He gets along swiftly 
after the opening flourish; orchestra, 
theme, taken up by piano; its second 
strain is in full contrast. Animato, the 
skipping third idea ; then a link, leading to 
(mid-side) the second chief theme. Here as 
elsewhere he makes nice light play with a 
triplet figure, against the normal twos- 
division. It gives an engaging, amiable 
turn, like a friend putting his arm into 
yours. The whole of the music is endearing‘ 
immediately ; no wonder it has been such a 
favourite : open-hearted, with just a spicing 
of Norwegian wood-notes wild ; and a safe 
backing on the old battle-horses of (a) 
concerto form, and (5b) Romantic har- 
monies, themselves spiced up with quick- 
sliding modulations such as that on page 15, 
lower half (2.2 inches, side 1). Rather 
unusually, he, lets the violoncello anticipate 
this piano theme. The end of this side is 
pure Lisztian pomp. *-' ~ 

Side 2.—Grieg’s weakness of four- (or 
two-) squareness is shown in the develop- 
ment. The treatment of No. 1 is too obvious, 
only a little variety being got with keys. 
At about an inch in he touches in (piano) 
the first bars of downward springing 
arpeggios, as a momentary sauce, but the 
development as a whole is weak. Very 
soon after this point we are at the recapitu- 
lation. On side 3 follows the cadenza, which 
Grieg wrote out in full—wise man !—and 
the coda: the former being chiefly on the 
first part of No. 1, and the latter on its 
second phrase (bar 5). A nice bit of colour 
is: got by using a pedal-note for this last 
phrase. The piano’s last fling is a tiny 
variated form of it; and the end comes 
with the arpeggios we heard at the start. 
To offset against the weak development and 
short-breathedness we have a compact 
form and a nice balancing of pianistic and 
orchestral interest. The recording shows 
some happy colouring, especially of solo 
work ; there is a slight lack of point in 
some inner orchestral bits, but the volume 
and control are most likeable. 


Slow Movement (Side 4).—A_ delicious 
musing upon the theme that strings in five 
distinct parts give out, muted. The strong 
effect of the change of key from the A minor 
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of the first movemient to this one’s D flat 
major will be relished. The switch back to 
the finale is by a mere chord. This upward 
change is similar to that in Brahms’ first 
symphony, which is in C minor, with the 
slow movement in E (D flat is the same 
distance above A minor as E is above C 
minor). Orchestration : strings, woodwind, 
horns only. The piano rises to a mild 
eloquence for a spell (the soloist sounding 
to me slightly impatient) ; but the effect 
is of an almost dreaming interlude, marked 
by that same old Griegian square-toedness 
of phrasing: two bars, two bars, two bars 
onward, Into the valley of twos... . 
Finale—Ample brilliance. The work- 
ing up gets a bit mechanical at 1 inch. 
This is relieved by the pianist’s short 
cadenza, before he attacks the theme yet 
once again, and it is wound up for the time 
being, while No. 2 appears, in F (if you 
like to figure the key-working as the octave 
divided into three parts, you have: Ist 
movement, A minor; 2nd, D flat major 
(one third of the octave up) ; finale, begin- 
ning again in A minor, and then pushing 
up into this theme’s F major, which is the 
second third of the octave—A, D flat, F, A 
marking the equal distances). ‘The tune is 
a lovely one, with.its flat seventh—which is 
what, apparently, so pleased Liszt; it 
appears that he called it “* the real Swedish 
Banko ’’—a word of which I have no 
definition : and why Swedish ? Possibly it 
is common to Norway and Sweden : but for 
that matter, the flat 7th is common, in a 
great many folk-usages. However that be, 
it is a pretty effect, very feminine and 
delicate and dainty. In the section ending 
with side 5 we have some of the typical 
Norwegian idioms. It was unusual, as 
Grieg did, to end with so decided a full 
close, in the midst of a movement. The 
usual recapitulation follows on the last 
side, with the Schumannesque and Lisztian 
elements, but not a very strong sense of 
growth. The cadenza is commendably 
brief, and the coda starts at 2 inches (very 
much like the Schumann in its first part), 
and in the finish giving out No. 2 with the 
greatest pomp. The recording is full, 
sound and well shaped: not, however, 
quite so brilliant or powerful as that of the 
Tchaikovsky, which is really outstanding. 


City of Birmingham Orchestra 
(Weldon): Wedding Waltz from 

** Pierrette’s Veil’? (Dohnanyi). 
Columbia DB2188 (10 in., 5s. 44d.). 
Pleasing holiday task: evaluate the pro- 
portions of Strauss, J., and R., in this 
splendidly bold, richly recorded recrea- 
tion. About the pantomime Pierrette’s Veil 
(Dresden, 1910) who shall tell much ? 
That eternally disappointing compilation 
Grove is no use, and I can find nothing in 
my multitudinous books and _ cuttings. 
Why has no one done a little book on 
Dohnanyi, one of the best of all Good 
Companions ? A star pianist’ at twenty 
(he is now 68), he had made a strong 
reputation both here and in America before 
the turn of the century. All I know about 
the waltz is that it is the fourth in a suite 
of six pieces made from the work. The 
orchestration is clear R.S., and we get 
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just a tiny touch of «those finger-print 
sudden key-slides that Dohnanyi so wittily 
developed from Richard, and that are one 
of many delights in the Variations on a 
Nursery Song and the F sharp minor suite. 
We could do with a good deal more 
Dohnanyi. It would sell. In the good old 
days we used to exclaim gleefully : “* Listen 
to those drums ! ’’—or whatever instrument 
it might be that was emerging from early 
cocoons like a new bright butterfly. You 
can enjoy the drums at the end, but also 
everything else, all along ; one of the best 
pleasures of this modern recording is that 
we get so much clearer distinction between 
the brasses. I encored this waltz, on a busy 
morning. I think you will often relish its 
good humour too. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
“Eugen Onegin,” Waltz, Op. 24 
(Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. Bg312 (10 in., 
5s. 43d.) 

The B.B.C. did a good service in letting 
us hear a studio performance of this opera 
with its delicious wafts of period-charm, 
its moody fingerprint phrase that runs 
through the work (the drooping F, B flat, 
A flat, D flat), its weakness in drama and 
character: a lyrical, poetic, wistful opera : 
rather a waif, I feel. The date was 1878, 
Tchaikovsky having worked at the opera in 
that wretched year of his marriage, and 
finished it early in the following year. As 
ever, our friends give us a bold, firm, 
strongly coloured performance, steadily 
rhythmed, without much subtlety. The 
waltz is perhaps rather deliberately old- 
fashioned. It is bound to please. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Reginald Kell (clarinet), Gerald Moore 
(piano): Sonata in F (Handel arr. 
Kell). Gigue (Corelli arr. Kell). 
Columbia DB2189 (10 in., 5s. 443d.) 

This recording will, I fancy, be of more 
interest to clarinet players than to the 

‘ordinary listener.” Admirable though 

the playing is one feels that the instrument 

is mis-cast : and it is impossible not to hear, 
in the background of one’s mind, the 
instruments for which the music was 
originally written. ‘‘Apt for voices or viols”’ 
could be translated, in the eighteenth 
century, into ‘‘ apt for violins or oboes.”’ 

But the genius of the clarinet is a very 

different matter. It is a pity it was not in 

use, other than tentatively, in the age of 

Bach and Handel. 

Gentle pleasure, nevertheless, may be 
gained from the recording. 


Solomon (piano): Sonata in C sharp 
minor, Op. 27, No. 2, “Moon- 
light ” (Beethoven). H.M.V. C3455-6 
(12 ins., 13s. 3d.) 

I will not make the obvious remarks 
about yet another recording of the C sharp 
minor Sonata. Thty may be taken as read. 
Solomon, it need hardly be said, is not 
concerned to give us *‘ moonlight and roses.”’ 
(I suppose the idiotic label still imposes on 
the credulous!) This interpretation is 
highly individual. Solomon takes the open- 
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ing movement (one and _ three-quarter 
sides) more slowly than I have ever before 
heard it played. The effect is mournful 
in the extreme, and the constant triplet 
figure seems, paradoxically, almost static. 
In the Allegretto the sforzandi of the Trio 
leap out with dramatic effect. They seem 
more than lifesize. Then comes what I 
can only call a sensational final movement ; 
rushing along at great speed, but with 
perfect clarity, urgent, full of drama. 

Any interpretation of a sonata must, 
naturally, be judged as a whole, not by the 
separate movements : and therefore the very 
slow tempo adopted here for the opening 
movement must be related to the move- 
ments following. I have always thought of 
the C sharp minor Sonata as expressing 
(1) a resolution to be taken ; (2) decision 
(3) action. If Solomon feels the first move- 
ment—key to all the rest—as a prospect 
bleak and unromantic he is _ perfectly 
justified in interpreting it thus: and, 
however one may disagree, justice can only 
be done to this performance by adopting 
the player’s standpoint. 

The recording is extremely good: and 
those readers who are fond of comparing 
different renderings should get out their 
Paderewski, Petri, Moiseiwitch, and 
Backhaus discs; not to mention several 
more ! 


SONGS 


Heddle Nash (tenor): Philharmonia 
Chamber Orchestra (Miles) : Com- 
fort ye, my people and Every 
valley shall be exalted from ‘‘ The 
Messiah *”? (Handel). H.M.V. C3454 
(12 in., 6s. 73d.) 


This is an extremely fine recording : and 
—as a measure of its excellence—it is 
even better than the recent one of 
two other arias from ‘‘ Messiah ’’ sung by 
Webster Booth, accompanied by the City 
of Birmingham Orchestra. Heddle Nash 
sings with great feeling, power, and con- 
viction : and he manages to give the impres- 
sion that he has come freshly to the well- 
known material. The Philharmonia Cham- 
ber Orchestra, making here a first appear- 
ance, is evidently a body to be reckoned 
with. We shall hear more of it. The string- 
tone is admirable and there is a sense of 
style, a buoyancy, that are most welcome. 
Maurice Miles and the orchestra are to be 
congratulated on some really beautiful 
playing. 

The orchestral balance is not always 
completely happy. There are some odd 
sounds the last time the words “‘ and every 
mountain and hill made low ’”’ are sung. 
Was a bassoon rumbling about here ? 

But, by and large, this recording is an 
outstandingly good one. We are returning 
at last to higher standards. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano), Gerald 
Moore (piano) : She Never Told her 
Love and The Sailor’s Song (Haydn). 
H.M.V. DA1850 f1o in., 6s. 743d.) 

At the first sight of Elisabeth Schumann 

—when, after so many years, she returned 

to us at the Promenade Concert on Septem- 

ber 12—the Royal Albert Hall audience 
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broke into what one of them aptly called the 
“Twickenham roar.’’ It was a roar of 
welcome to a much-loved artist ; a tribute 
to the beautiful singing she had so often 
given us in the past. 

It was soon apparent that time had dealt 
kindly with the clear lovely tones: the 
sense of style, the charm of manner, we 
knew, of course, would still be there. It 
was indeed a memorable evening. The 
Gramophone Company has done well to 
give us so quickly a new recording by this 
fine artist. The two little Haydn songs are 
well contrasted. ‘‘She never told her 
love ’’’ (words by Shakespeare) is wistful 
and appealing, with a more important 
piano part than is usual in Haydn’s 
Canzonets. It is a little gem. ‘‘ The 
Sailor’s Song’’ is as lively as the title 
promises and Schumann’s singing of it— 
matched in breeziness by Gerald Moore— 
reminds one of her enchanting performances 
in soubrette parts such as Despina or Adele. 

This graceful return will be followed I 
hope by a series of lieder recordings, not only 
of the great song-writers, but the less-great, 
such as Franz and Jensen. A.R. 





NEW BOOKS 


The first of Hinrichsen’s Miniature Surveys 
(1s. 6d.) is Opera in a Nutshell, by Inglis 
Gundry, himself a composer of opera, who has 
served with the Navy and Royal Marines. 
This lively, tiny survey, with a useful biblio- 
graphy and list of records, does not pretend to 
cover all kinds of opera. We could do with a 
companion study of the provenance of opera 
buffa. Dr. Dent, in a foreword, says that we 
British must concentrate on “ light-weight 
opera.”’ I wonder if we shall ever get beyond 
G. and S. ? 

Sound Opinion No. 1, sub-titled “ The 
Audience Speaks,” is a compilation by the 
Proms Circle, sold at 1s. (Hinrichsen, 25, 
Museum Street, W.C.1), in aid of the Henry 
Wood National Memorial Fund to build a new 
concert-hall. There is a frontispiece portrait, 
and Messages from various notabilities, with 
notes about the Circle, and some opinions (on 
applause, modern music, etc.) by various 
listeners ; a good idea, this means of expression 
by plain people. Some such pamphlet might 
grow into a regular organ of the now numerots 
kinds of clubs that gather around orchestras, 
or of the gramophone societies, or the amateur 
performing bodies which the I.S.M. was the 
means of affiliating. It is right that the audience 
should speak whilst it learns. ‘ 


ALPS AND AIRS 

The new Penguin, ‘‘ Escape to Switzerland,” 
by Major G. R. de Beer, F.R.S., contains 
among its entertaining and erudite chapters 
about the country that he loves and has studied 
so well a fascinating note on the influence of 
Alpine scenery upon musical composers— 
Liszt’s Album d’un Voyageur, the Rigi alphorn 
tune in Tristan and the Pastoral Symphony, the 
A minor Double Concerto of Brahms composed 
in view of the Alpine horizon from the Lake of 
Thun, and other examples of ‘“‘ panorama 
music.”” Major de Beer quotes, in connection 
with the prelude to the Fourth Movement of 
the Pastoral Symphony, the discovery of 
Professor Albert Hein that in at least the 
fourteen different waterfalls and torrents which 
he tested with a pitch-pipe and witnesses “ he 
could invariably distinguish the note of the 
chord of C major, together with a deep F which 
was the loudest and heard at a distance from 
the fall when other sounds were just audible.” 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


‘Sleepy ” John Estes (Am. N.)— Blues 

Singer. 

** Drop Down Mama (Estes) (Originally 
Champion ; re-issued Am. Decca 90176) 

** Married Woman Blues (Estes) (Originally 
Champion ;__ re-issued . Decca 
90175.) 
(Brunswick ¢3562—5s. 44d.) 

Estes (voc, g) with Noah Lewis (harmonica), Prob- 
ably early or middle 1930’s, 

The labels state (a) “* Vocal Blues with Guitar 
and Harp accompaniment,’ and () “Sponsored 
by ‘ The Jazz Appreciation Society.’ ”’ 

Actually, as regards (a) the accompaniment 
is by guitar, played by Estes himself, and har- 
monica (better known in this country as a mouth- 
organ) played by one Noah Lewis; while as 

regards (b) the titles were chosen by the British 
Hot Record Society, which has no connection 
with the Jazz Appreciation Society. 

On pointing all this out to Brunswick I was 
assured that as soon as possible new labels 
would be prepared. But it seems that about 
three thousand pressings with the incorrect 
labels have already been issued to dealers, and 
I wouldn’t give much for anyone’s chances of 
ever being able to get a correctly labelled copy. 

My reason for this remark is that I can’t 
imagine anything like these first three thousand 
copies, let alone any more, being required. 

The British Hot Record Society is one of 
those institutions, found in practically every 
art, which consist of what I will quickly.call, 
lest I succumb to the temptation to use a less 
complimentary term, purists. They profess to 
enjoy, and certainly persist in extolling, the 
earliest forms and traditions of the particular 
art they have chosen to sponsor. ' Being inter- 
ested mainly in historical aspects, economic 
significance and such like I am sure very pro- 
found, but I am afraid often only abstract, 
matters, they not only refuse to admit that 
evolution can possibly mean also progress, but 
even to study it with an open enough mind to 
see whether it has produced any improvement, 
aritisically. 

This attitude is more than moderately illus- 
trated in these records. 

Although described on the labels as blues, 
both performances are blues in such naive form 
that they more rightly come under the heading 
of hill-billy music. This sort of thing is al] very 
well for those who are interested in jazz origins, 
but looked at purely for its musical appeal its 
attraction is, to to say the least of it, limited. 

In fact the harmonica playing is no more chen 
just crude, judged by any standards or periods, 
and there isn’t a great deal more to be said for 
Estes’s guitar. 

His singing is a rather different proposition. 

Estes presumably got his nickname “ Sleepy ”’ 
from the lazy way in which he sings. In this 
case lazy has to cover hopelessly indistinct 
diction, but-it does not mean without original- 
ity or character. 

For one thing, the unorthodox liberties Estes 
takes with his phrasing gives the impression that 
he is completely devoid of any academic know- 
ledge of music. - But he makes up for it by the 

sense of rhythm which is inherent in his race, 
and for all the irregularity of the length of his 
phrases, his music is anything but unrhythmical 
in the subtler if not always the more superficial 
meanings of the word rhythm. 


In fact if only for the elasticity of his highly 
improvisational style, his singing cannot -be 
described as anything less than idiomatically 
most intriguing, any more than it can be said 
not to illustrate blues music in its at once 
earliest and most authentic form. 


H.M.V. 


Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Redskin Rhumba (Dale Bennett) (Am. 
Bluebird OA056486) 
****Charleston Alley (L. Kirkland) (Am. 
Bluebird) OA058772) 
(H.M.V. Bg422—5s. 43d.) 
56486—Barnet (reeds) with Kurt Bloom, Conn 
Humphreys, Leo White, James Lemare (reeds) ; 
Bernie Privan, Bill May, Sam Skolnick, Lyman 
Vunk (tpis); ** ‘Spud ** Murphy, Don Ruppersburg, 
Bill Robertson, Ford Leary (fmbs) ; Y Be (Dp); 


(t 
** Bus ”’ Etri (g) ; ; Bill Stephens (b); Cliff Leeman 
(ds). October 14, 1940. 


58772—As above, except Bob Burnet and George 
Esposito (pts) replace respectively Bill May and Sam 
Skolnick. January 7, 1941. 

In the anything but complimentary remarks 
I have felt compelled to make about so many of 
the swing records I am called upon to review I 
have tried to make it clear that it is not swing 
iiself that I have anything against, but the taste- 
less exhibitionistic performances that are so 
often perpetrated in its name. 

Up to a point this has been, I hope, construct- 
ive criticism, but I am the first to admit that 
while it has suggested what, to my way of 
thinking, swing should not be, it has seldom 
reached the even more important goal of 
explaining what it should be. 

The reason is, of course, that, while a bad 
instance of anything is the best specimen one 
could have for use in explaining what is wrong 
with it, it provides no illustration at which to 
point when endeavouring to explain how it 
could have been improved; consequently, 
short of writing a book on the subject one can 
do little more than leave the reader to discover 
this for himself by often insufficiently directed 
inference. 

In these two sides, however, you have what 
to my mind are not only examples of swing at 
its best, but which prove that swing can have 
everything that jazz ever had. 

Don’t let the title Redskin Rhumba fool you. 
This is no more a rhumba than I’m the Sultan 
of Turkey trying to teach a kangaroo to play 
the bassoon. It’s just another example of what 
the Americans call jive, at fastish tempo. 

The tune... Well, there isn’t one—at any- 
rate not so you’d notice it. 

There are not more than about four or five 
different chords in the whole piece and each one 
goes on for anything you like over eight bars. 
Even these few changes of harmony are less 
noticeable than you’d expect because the four 
or five chords used have notes which are common 
to all of them, and on these notes the brass 
moan incessantly every other bar the same two- 
note background phrase. The fact that the 
phrase always commences on the fourth beat of 
the bar and thus gives a curious effect of 
counter-rhythm makes it all none less intriguing. 

Over this background, provided by these 
brass figures and the rhythm section, Charlie 
Barnet on his tenor and alto and one of the 
trumpets improvise choruses consisting of 
short, riff-like phrases. 

I’d like to have written at greater length on 
these solos, of the curious sort of hiccoughs 
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which suddenly burst forth, of Barnet’s grand 
style, of the sense of suppressed excitement one 
gets from the closely plunger-muted trumpet, 
but I fear it might give a false impression of 
their relative values in the general scheme. 

For thisis arecord which relies for its effect no 
more on the “ front-line ”’ soloists, good as they 
are, than it does on the irresistible bounce of one 
of the most closely integrated and driving 
rhythm sections I have ever heard. 

This is anything but a loud or flashy record. 
You'll never hear any of those shrieking brasses, 
with their over-tight vibratos and exaggerated 
downward flares on the ends of notes, which so 
many of the presumed-best American band- 
leaders cultivate in the mistaken belief that they 
spell excitement. But, oh boy, does it jump! 

Equally attractive in its way is the slightly 
slower Charleston Alley. 

This has something worth calling a good 
melody, as you will hear from the swell trumpet 
solo, worthy of the one and only “ Muggsy ” 
Spanier, which opens the side. 

Later there is a tenor solo by Barnet himself 
which for ease and style is just about as good as 
they come, and then, after a good burst by the 
ensemble led by the brass, the sax section plays 
a rhythmic chorus that is as nice an example of 
team work and swing phrasing as I have heard 
lately. 

Following this the ensemble comes in again 
and the side then finishes with the trumpet 
neatly leading himself in to repeat the theme 
in much the same way as he opened the 
record before ending it with two lovely little 
squeezed out Charleston notes. 

For easy drive, nice taste, and in fact every- 
thing that goes to make palatable swing, this is 
about as acceptable a record as anyone could 
want, and I advise you to get it as soon as you 


Now if you want a direct comparison to hear 
what swing should not be, listen to the full band 
side of :— 


Artie Shaw and his Gramercy Five (Am.) 
_ *** The Sad Sack (Artie Shaw, B. Harding) 
(Am. Victor D5-VB-33) 
Artie Shaw and his Orchestra (Am.) 
**Tittle Jazz (Roy Eldridge, “ Buster” 
Harding) (Am. Victor D5-VB-1046) 
(H.M.V. B9443—5s. 44d.) 

33—Shaw (cl) with David Roy Eldridge (tpt) ; 
Michael Marmarosa (/) ; Richard Kessel (g) ; Morris 
Rayman (b); Lou Fromm (ds). January 9, 1945. 

1046— Shaw (cl) directing Rudolph Panza, Charles 
Gentry, Herb Steward, Jon Walton, Louis Prisby 
(reeds); George Schwartz, Bernie Blow, Paul 
Benjamin Cohen, David Roy Eldridge (‘pts) ; 
Robert G. Swift, Oliver Wilson, Harry Rodgers, 
Augostino Ischia (tmbs) ; Michael Marmarosa ()) ; 
Bernard Kessel (g); Morris Rayman ()); Lou 

April 5, 1945. 

Little Jazz is probably unique among Artie 
Shaw records if only because Shaw does not 
appear to play in it. His clarinet is conspic- 
uous by its absence. 

The side is a showcase for coloured trumpet 
player David Roy Eldridge. 

That Eldridge is a misfit in the Shaw band is 
suggested by British jazz critic, Leonard 


Fromm (ds). 


‘Feather, who, now Assistant Editor of the 


American “*‘ Metronome,”’ wrote recently to the 
English “‘ Melody Maker ”’: “Eldridge . . . has 
an iron-clad contract with Artie Shaw, and, 
though admitting himself very unhappy in the 
Shaw band, is unable to gex out of it.” 

And if anything more than Feather’s letter is 
necessary to show how uncomfortably placed 
Eldridge is with Shaw, it is this record. 

That Eldridge can play the trumpet is 
undeniable. That he can also swing on it 


_tastefully, even though he does at times try to 


copy some of the mannerisms of Harry James, 
is proved adequately enough in the first and last 
of his solo choruses in the side. 

But in other parts of the record the arranger 
has placed Eldridge at the top of the ensemble 
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and given him a parade of high notes, which, 
although Eldridge knocks them off with a sure- 
ness and ease worthy of his terrifictechnique, only 
makes the ensemble sound shriekingly wild and 
Eldridge as the wildest shrieker of them all. 

Doubtless the younger swing fans will find it 
all very exciting ; but I find it no more than 
pretty vulgarly exhibitionistic, and none the 
less so because it doesn’t go any way to conceal 
the fact that the band doesn’t really bounce—at 
any rate not in the way that previously dealt 
with Charlie Barnet’s band does. 

The coupling is better if only to the extent 
that as there are fewer musicians they can’t 
make such a din. 

Or perhaps that is rather unfair. This latest 
version of Artie Shaw Gramercy Five may not 
be, in this record, the equal of Shaw’s earlier 
combinations under the same name, and not 
only because one misses the novelty of John 
Guarnieri’s harpsichord. 

But much of the playing is at least tasteful 
and even fascinating (note Bernard Kessel’s 
guitar) and, although for all its steady beat 
the record doesn’t really jump, the music all- 
round is not displeasing. 


PARLOPHONE 


Teddy Wilson (Am.)—Piano solos. 
****China Boy (Winfree, Boutelje) 
Columbia CCO. 3688 

**** Rosetta (Earl Hines, Woods) (Am. Col- 
umbia CCO. 3654) 
(Parlophone R2981—5s. 44d.) 

Wilson (p) with Al Hall () ; J. C. Herd (ds). 
4, 1941. 

If you want to know what playing the piano 
means get this new Teddy Wilson disc. 

The coloured wizard gets through China Boy 
at breakneck tempo without even the suggestion 
of a fluff, let alone a dud ’un, and the accent- 
uation of every note is so clean and perfect that 
it’s just ridiculous. 

Whether Teddy Wilson is really such a great 
swing pianist as he is a pianist is another matter. 

He has a style of his own, and while there 
have always been many who have thought it the 
last word in swing, there are others to whom it 
has not appealed quite so completely. 

On the whole I am rather inclined to agree 
with the latter. ‘ 

& While I find some of Mr. Wilson’s ideas perfect, 
there are moments when I think he gets rather 
unnecessarily busy and even gushing. Those 
runs and arpeggi which he executes with such 
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devastating technique may be _ entrancing 
enough as just music, but whether they are 
equally commendable as jazz is another 
question. 

However, be all this as it may, these are 
phenomenal records, for both the piano playing 
and the work of the bass and drums (particularly 
the former) who accompany it. 

And at that we will leave it, because when 
anyone plays as much piano as Teddy Wilson 
does it is no more than impertinently pre- 
sumptuous to criticise his performances on any 
fine points of style, especially as style is always 
a debatable question, depending on individual 
outlook which may not always be quite as 
knowledgeable and enlightened as it think it is. 


Count Basie and his Orchestra (Am. N ) 
*** The Fitters (“ Tab’? Smith, Arr. Smith) 
(Am. Columbia 29585) 


Count Basie and his All-American Rhythm 
Section featuring Buck Clayton and Don 
Byas. 

*** Royal Garden Blues (Spencer Williams, 

Clarence Williams) (Am. Columbia 

HCO 874) 

(Parlophone R2982—5s. 443d.) 
29585—Basie (p) with Talmadge ‘‘ Tab ’’ Smith 

(alto); Don Byas (ten); Jack Washington (bar) ; 

** Buck ’’ Clayton (tpt); et al January 28, 1941. 
874—Basie (p) with Don Byas (ten); ‘** Buck *’ 

Clayton (tpt) ; Fred Green (g) ; Walter Page (5) ; Joe 

Jones (ds). july 24, 1942. 

In the absence of any “ official’’ personnel 
for the full band side (The Fitters) I have listed 
above just the obviously recognisable soloists. 

The side, which is in the main a platform for 
Tab Smith, is not helped by the rather “‘ boxy ” 
and ill-defined recording which has been the 
fault of more than one American Columbia 
record, nor is this yet another riff-piece any- 
thing to get unduly exalted about as a com- 
position. 

But what the recording and the composition 
lack is to some extent made up by the perform- 
ance. 

Opening the side with a short unaccompanied 
cadenza which immediately precedes a more or 
less conventional vamp by the ensemble, Tab 
Smith starts things off well enough before being 
heard later in a full-sized solo which does 
nothing to to belie his reputation for being at 
once a fine technician and a good swing stylist. 
Tab can be a quite exciting player, and on the 
whole in this record he is. 

In between the usual riffing by the ensemble, 
Buck Washington (on baritone), Don Byas 
(tenor) and the Count also take solos and do 
well enough, but the best part of the side is the 
closely muted trumpet solo by “ Buck”’ 
Clayton which constitutes the first half of the 
third chorus. 

I have always liked Clayton, and this solo 
does nothing to make me alter my opinion. 
Moreover it is one of the few spots of the record 
where the rhythm section is not submerged (due 
to the recording) by what is going on over it, 
and in consequence one of the few passages in 
the side that doesn’t seem rather muddled and 
really rocks. 

The coupling, Royal Garden Blues, by the 
small above-mentioned section of the full band, 
has the advantage of being much better 
recorded, but whether it is any better as a per- 
formance is a matter of personal opinion. 

As usual in the small band improvisations, 
except for the last two choruses, where the 
trumpet and tenor go in for the inevitable con- 
certed riffing, the side is a sequence of solos. 
In addition to being beyond reproach techni- 
cally, all are very smart and slick, but nothing 
happens that one has not heard many times 
before, and there is so much repetition of the 
two 12-bar movements which go to make up 
this well-known fast blues that before long one 
is driven to conclusion that the instrumentation 
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of this group is insufficient to provide the neces- 
sary variety. 

Best thing about the side, apart from Basie’s 
two choruses, in which Walter Page’s swell bass 
plays a prominent part, is Page’s work in the 
coda. The way he kicks a couple of beats 
makes these few bars the most exciting moment 
of the record. 


Carlo Krahmer and his Nut House Club 
Band 
*** The Fazz Me Blues (Delaney) (Parlophone 


CE11374) 
***Tullaby In Rhythm (Goodman, Sampson, 
Profit, Hirsch) 
(Parlophone R2980—5s. 43d.) 
11374—Krahmer (ds) with Ronnie Chamberlain 
(cl) ; ** Mannie ’’ Prince (alio) ; Ernie Mansfield (ten); 
Jimmy Edwards (cornet); Gerry Moore ()); Alan 
Hodgkins (zg) ; Bert Howard (b). 
11372—As above, except Chamberlain plays alto and 
Both re-made May 18, 1945. 

These two sides were originally made, 
together with the band’s Blue Lou and Muskrat 
Ramble (reviewed on p. 22 of THE GRAMv- 
PHONE for last July) on April 19th last, but had 
to be re-made owing to a variation in recording 
methods not proving satisfactory. 

Whether or not there is any significance in it, 
it is a not uninteresting fact that, whereas all 
the leading big dance bands in this country are 
following the American swing style, the best of 
the smaller groups all show a distinct tendency 
to revert to the earlier jazz mode. The move 
is very evident in the latest records (as yet un- 
issued, but of which I have heard test pressings) 
by the Vic Lewis Jazzmen, who were voted the 
most popualr small band in the “ Melody 
Maker’s’’ recent poll, and, as you may have 
gathered if you heard either of their afore- 
mentioned July released sides, is almost equally 
evident in this band of drummer Carlo Krah- 
mer’s. 

On the whole it is a move in the right 
direction ; for whereas swing as patterned by the 
Americans becomes almost more and more 
everyday a vehicle for displays of* technique 
which are often no more than just exhibitionism, 
there was about jazz a sincerity which did much 
to inspire art for art’s sake, and the fact that 
during most of the period before jazz became 
swing it was anything but a highly successful 
commercial proposition probably did as much 
to keep it an art form as distinct from a money- 
making device as anything else could have. 

Being a folk music, jazz, when it really was 
jazz, was in some ways a rather crude proposi- 
tion. While the negroes and white folk of New 
Orleans who were the originators of jazz pro- 
duced some of the finest instrumentalists the 
musical world as a whole has ever known, there 
were also many exponents of jazz who were 
more conspicuous for what their inate sense of 
this folk music urged them to say than for the 
way they were able to say it. 

But the world-wide popularity which swing 
has gained during the past decade has resulted 
in a fierce competition which, if it has done 
nothing else, has at least improved not only 
individual musicianship, but also ideas on 
treatment and orchestration, out of all recog- 
nition, and if only this improvement could be 
directed to the more authentic and sincere jazz 
form instead of being devoted, as it now is, 
mainly to what is known as Swing, jazz might 
well be revived to enjoy a popularity that 
would put the swing craze almost out of 
existence. 

That the improvement is in fact already 
being used in an endeavour to create a jazz 
revival is at least to some extent indicated in 
these Carlo Krahmer recordings. 

The band may not be the greatest ever, but 
at least it has the courage of its righteous con- 
victions, and with young Ronnie Chamberlain 
is by no means without its first-class performers. 


soprano. 
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new 


recordings 


These Decca records have all been made the ff rr way. Full frequency range recording, exclusive 


to Decca, reproduces every note of every instrument—with all its overtones, exactly as it is 


played in the concert or dance hall. Only on records made by Decca the f f r r way ‘can you enjoy 


living music in your own home. Soon, instruments of revolutionary design will enable you to 


hear the full beauty of this new method of recording. 


The Band of H.M. Irish Guards | F 8552 
(under the direction of Captain G. H. Willcocks, M.B.E.) 


The Shanghai Sailor (piccolo solo by Musician W. Hudson) 
The Turkish Patrol 


: F 8555 
The Royal Air Force Dance Orchestra 
(The Squadronaires.) (By permission of the Air Council) 


Please don’t say ** No”’ 


| should care (Vocalist Jimmy Miller) F 855| 


Edmundo Ros and his Cuban Orchestra 
The three caballeros—March 
(Vocal trio Ronaldo, Johnie, Edmundo) 


Jesusita en Chihuahua—March F 8553 
(The Cactus Polka, adapted by E. H. Plumb) . 
(Vocalist Edmundo Ros) 


Harry Lester and his Hayseeds 


_ Bell bottomed trousers 


(Vocal with yodelling by ‘* Goofus *’) 
The farmyard melody 


(Vocal and imitations by ‘‘ Goofus "’) 


THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD... 1-3 BRI 


Nat Gonella and His Georgians 


Ma-Ma (Trumpet and vocal by Nat Gonella) 
Let him go—let him tarry (Vocalist Nat Gonella) 


The Sentimentalists (Presented by Billy Cotton) 


Just a prayer away 
Good-night my wonderful one, good-night 


Monia Liter (Piano solo) 

(with bass and guitar accompaniment) 
South of the Border 

Song of the fir-trees 


Denny Dennis 

(with orchestral accompaniment, conducted by Phil Green) 
How little we know 

There’s no you 


n Decca 
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MISCELLANEOUS > 
AND DANCE .syuHs. 


Light Music | 
One of the several records which failed t 


arrive in time for review last month I thought 
sufficiently note-worthy to give a brief review 
after it has been issued. Clive Richardson’s 
London Fantasia is played by The Columbia 
Light Symphony Orchestra with the com- 
poser at the piano. It is altogether an out- 
standing piece of work. It opens slowly with 
the whole orchestra playing the simple theme 
and quickly gives way to a stirring march 
which is in turn followed by a series of the Old 
London Street Cries played against a back- 
ground of the theme. A brief movement 
representing the roar of London’s craffic and 
the general bustle of a busy city is broken by 
the wail of sirens played most realistically by 
the strings and from then on until the same 
section plays an equally realistic all-clear, there 
is a full scale air-raid in progress with the 
tympani, brass and cymbals supplying the 
necessary effects. Once again, comes the theme 
before the final triumphant chorus as London 
looks forward to a happier and more peaceful 
era. Taken all round this is one of the finest 
pieces of descriptive writing that I have heard 
for a.long time and much of its success is due 
to the really first-class recording, in which both 
solo piano and full orchestra are adequately 
handled as are the really shattering percussive 
effects from the brass and cymbals in the air- 
raid movement (Columbia DX1204). 

Turning now to this month’s recordings, 
I am sure that a good many people will thor- 
oughly enjoy snippets from classics arranged by 
Debroy Somers under the somewhat mis- 
leading title of Happy and Glorious Classics, 
comprising as it does a medley which includes 
Invitation to the Waltz, Morning, Neon and Night,, 
Hungarian Rhapsody, some of Tchaikovsky’s 


music from Romeo and Juliet, as well as several 


other equally well-loved pieces. Once again, 
brilliance of the recording had a lot to do with 
my enjoyment of this disc quite apart from the 
pleasure of hearing, at least part of so many of 
my favourite pieces of music (Columbia 
DX1210). 

Entirely different in character are the two 
pieces presented by The Albert Sandler Trio. 
Estrellita has been arranged by Heifetz for the 
violin and is beautifully played by the leader 
of the trio against a background of violoncello 
and piano. The coupling is the traditional 
Two Guitars, and it is certainly surprising how 
much music this small combination is able to 
produce when playing such a stirring piece 
(Columbia DB2191). 

Carroll Gibbons and His String Quintet 
choose two really old and favourite tunes for 
this month’s disc, I’m getting Sentimental over You 
and Body and Soul. Of the two, I much pre- 
ferred the latter, partly I suppose because I can 
never forget the Tommy Dorsey recording of 
the former. I don’t think anything can ever be 
quite as good as the original (Columbia FB3141). 
Felix Mendelssohn this month introduces a 
new team, Nadia Dore’s Debonaires into his 
setting of both Goodbye Hawaii and My Isle of 
Golden Dreams. Frankly I found the effect 
disappointing, primarily because the singing 
in places is very indistinct and lacks precision 
probably the result of attempting to sing an 
English lyric in Hawaiian style, a thing which 
apparently doesn’t work out. Apart from this, 
however, [ was as impressed as ever with the 
playing of the Band and still find it possible to 
‘marvel at the multiplicity of tones produced by 
the electric guitar played by Harry Brooker 
(Columbia FB3145). 
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Vocal 


Once again I found myself awarding pride of 
place in this section to. Paula Green, even 
though quite a share of the credit must go to 
the Orchestra directed by Peter Akister. 
This time she links There I’ve said it again with a 
new number Counting the Days and in both I 
found singing, orchestral arrangement and 
playing all really first-class (Columbia FB3143). 

Sinatra-philes (for which word I am 
indebted to one of my correspondents) are in 
for something of a surprise when they hear their 
favourite sing Cradle Song by Brahms. Quite 
honestly he makes a much better job if it than 


I would have thought possible and I would - 


certainly rate this as one of the best things he 
has done. It seems to fit his rather lullaby-like 
style exactly. At the risk of labouring a point, 
I would once again draw attention to Axel 
Stordahl’s Orchestra, which backs up his 
singing most ably. The coupling, There is no You 
is not particularly outstanding (Columbia 
DB2190). 

Our own British based sentimental singer, 
Hutch, offers us There, I’ve said it again backed 
by The Gipsy, both of which are well up to the 
usual standard (H.M.V. BD1110). Monte 
Rey gives us a most enjoyable setting of Play, 
Gipsy Play from “‘ Countess Maritza ’’—a piece 
which might easily have been written for him, 
so well does it suit his rather unusual style of 
singing. The coupling, One Day when we Were 
Young is not so suitable and therefore not 
nearly so enjoyable (Columbia FB3142). 

Richard Tauber, who must have sung more 
songs about Vienna than anyone else, now gives 
us My Heart is in Vienna still which is in what 
must now be considered the traditional style for 
** Vienna ’”’ tunes, and for all those who have 
enjoyed the countless other tunes of this series 
sung by this singer, this can be thoroughly 
recommended. I preferred the coupling, J’/l 
turn to You, a ballad that will, I believe, be very 
popular as it is already quite well known 
(Parlophone RO20541). 

I have left until the end of this section a 
recording by a new vocalist, Jean Cavall, 
whose style is most unusual. He almost recites 
the words against a background played by the 
orchestra, and I found this most effective, in 
Symphonie which he sings in both French and 
English. You came along, which is on the other 
side, does not lend itself so well to this particular 
manner (H.M.V. Bg444). 


Dance 


Eric Winstone picks two real winners for 
this month by linking J walked in from the film 
** Nob Hill” with J should care from “ Thrill of 
a Romance”; both tunes are enjoying a 
popularity that is indicative of their quality, 
and the excellence of Winstone’s arrangements 
and playing make this a disc which should not 
be missed by any who value good dance music 
(H.M.V. BD5902). A new tune which is 
rapidly finding favour is Takin’ the Trains out, 
and Jack Payne offers a novel arrangement 
which opens with some first-class train effects 
before swinging into the rhythm. The singing 
is handled by The Crackerjacks, who extract 
every ounce of fun from the lyric. On the 
reverse we have a new slow foxtrot in which 


Jane Lee sings, entitled There must be a way 


(H.M.V. BD5904). 

Takin? the Trains out is also handled by 
Teddy Foster and His Band, but I found his 
version considerably less interesting and not 
nearly so well arranged. To compensate for 
this, however, he backs it up with a nicely 
played straight-forward arrangement of Dream, 
which is worth hearing from the point of view 
of the vocal chorus supplied by the Band 
(Regal MR3764). Another version of There 
must be a way, and to my mind a better one, 
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comes from Geraldo and not a small measure 
of its success is due to the fine singing of Len 
Camber. Backing this up is a tune from the 
film “‘ Qut of this world ”’ entitled June comes 
around every Year. Vocalist, Archie Lewis, 
makes rather heavy going of what appears to 
me to be a most awkward lyric, and as the tune 
is far from being exceptional I found this a most 
disappointing number (Parlophone F2092). 

From the same Band comes J walked in, and 
once again I was able to sit back and thor- 
oughly enjoy a good tune, well played and very 
well sung by Carole Carr, who with the aid of 
Three Boys and a Girl also performs in 
Little Yellow Bird on the other side. This is 
listed as a Comedy foxtrot featured in the film 
““ The Picture of Dorian Gray ”’ but I am sure 
that many of my older readers will remember 
it as a favourite music-hall song a good many 
years ago (Parlophone F2093). 

Joe Loss and His Orchestra achieve a 
distinctly Irish flavour in their first disc this 
month, the titles being Colleen and the dance 
version of Let him go, let him tarry. The former 
I thought rather dreary, but the latter I would 
rate quite highly and Elizabeth Batey sings 
the Barbara Mullen tune in grand style (H.M.V. 
BD5901). From the same Band we have Let 
the rest of the World go by, played as a waltz with 
a well-sung vocal from Pat McCormac. 
Backing this up is a new slow foxtrot, J could 
never tell and this is another of the tunes which 
I expect to find widely featured by our recording 
bands in the coming months (H.M.V. BD5905). 

Harry Roy’s Band have made a first-class 
job of their version of J should care, although I 
was a little surprised to find that the vocalist, 


-who is by the way very good, is unnamed— 


at least so far as my list is concerned. I'd 
rather be Me, on the other side, is featured in the 
film “‘ Out of this world ”’ and once again I was 
struck by the general excellence of the pre- 
sentation (Parlophone F2090). Those who 
like their dance music to have plenty of zipp 
and swing will enjoy Joe Daniels’ version of 
Nice going, billed as a medium bounce (and it 
certainly has plenty of the latter) and an old 
friend Talk of the Town which is played in what 
I suppose may be called “ drag ’’ tempo—very 
slow and with a strongly-accentuated rhythm 
(Parlophone F2091). 

Lou Preager couples Remember Me and 
Don’t take Your Love from Me, two foxtrots which 
should find wide acceptance amongst those who | 
value good dance tempo but still enjoy a vocal 
chorus, the latter by the way supplied in both 
cases by Rita Williams (Columbia FB3144). 
Those who count singing as a pure waste of 
time in dance recordings will naturally turn to 
Victor Silvester and His m Orches- 
tra who play J walked in in fast tempo as a 
quickstep, and couple with it The Waltz that ran 
away, waltz, on Columbia FB3146. A new 
favourite, On My way out, played as a slow fox- 
trot is joined to a quick-step version of an old 
friend, If You knew Susie, for this Band’s second 
disc (Columbia FB3147). The Victor Sil- 
vester’s Strings for Dancing present two 
Tangos, Amargura and Mi Amigo. Needless to 
say the tempo is exactly as it should be 
(Columbia FB3148). 

Finally for the dancers we have the Harry 
Davidson’s recordings in the Old-Time Dance 
Series. No. 16 ts The Last Waltz (The Pink 
Lady), while No. 17 is Blaze of Glory, a naval 
three step, and let me say just a word here to 
those people who may overlook these discs as 
light music. In all of them the playing and 
recording has been of a very high standard, 
and I found them as enjoyable to listen to 
sitting in an arm-chair as I am sure the more 
energetic people do when dancing to them 
(Columbia DX1211). 

Decca and Brunswick records have not 
arrived but they will be reviewed next month. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters :for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Gwe full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, ‘THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Dream of Gerontius 


I am at a loss to understand Mr. Gilbert 
Benham’s letter in the August issue, in which he 
complains of the exclusion of “‘ organ tone ”’ in 
the new “ Dream of Gerontius”’ recording. 
The organ can be heard, among other places, 
in the Prelude, as accompaniment to the 
monotoned litanies on side 7, and at the end of 
side 21. 

In any case, a glance at the score will show 
that the organ plays a comparatively unimport- 
ant part, softly supporting the chorus, reinforc- 
ing the bass line with pedals only, or joining the 
full orchestra at climaxes. 

In none of these roles would one expect its 
tone to stand out, nor would it be correct for it 
to doso. Very rarely has it an independent part. 
Sussex. R. J. GREGORY. 


Beecham v. Toscanini 


The May copy has just reached me and I 
very cheered to read E. J.’s article on the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Some time before leaving home I bought the 
L.P.O. version of the Mozart G Minor sym- 
phony conducted by Beecham. As I then 
heard that the Toscanini version was superb I 
borrowed it from a friend and compared them 
movement by movement with a view to dupli- 
cating this lovable work. I soon came to the 
conclusion that I much preferred the Beecham 
version which was less “nervy” yet amply 
dramatic as suits this work, but above all for 
the superb wood-wind and horn playing which 
was much superior, to my mind, to that of the 
N.B.C. Orchestra. 

Another example of their wood-wind section 
(surely the finest in the world) comes in the 
Fischer version of the Mozart C minor concerto 
conducted by Collingwood. Here is a real view 
of perfect playing. 

Again Mozart’s 29th Symphony in A, and 
Haydn’s 93rd in D, both conducted by Beecham 
must be models for posterity, whilst in single 
disc form the playing of Rossini’s overture to 
*“* La Scale di Seta ”’ is far more in the spirit of 
the work than any other recorded version and 
the work of the two oboes always leaves one 
breathless with admiration. 

In reading the Editorial comment on 
the new Decca version of Mendelssohn’s 
“* Hebrides” overture, by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Unger, I can 
only wonder if there has been the opportunity 
to play it alongside the Beecham version. The 
recording may be better because it is newer, 
but what about the playing and the spirit of the 
work ? If these are better than the Beecham 
then it must be a veally outstanding disc. 

Recently at an Army Educational gramo- 
phone recital here I heard their version of 
Tchaikovsky’s 5th symphony in E minor, for 
the first time, and have not been more thrilled 
by a recording for a long time. What verve 
and what tone ! 

I have not yet had the opportunity of hearing 
the new recordings made by them under 
Beecham, but look forward to that with im- 


patience. 
Beirut. W. E. Wuiston. 
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Recordings Wanted 


May I support Mr. Norman Perry’s request 
for a recording of Butterworth’s “‘ By the Banks 
of Green Willow.” 

I should also like to see the following added 
to the general catalogue :— 

1. The slow movement of Mahler’s Second 
Symphony in the arrangement by Stein for 
small orchestra. The whole symphony is 
recorded, but the above on one record should 
be a “ best-seller.”’ 

2. Schubert’s “ Wanderer” Fantasy in its 
original form as a piano solo. 

Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques.”’ 
These would be a change from the many re- 
recordings of Chopin’s more popular works. 
Chesterfield. Harcourt MACKLIN. 


Through your journal, may I make a plea 
to the record companies, that I feel will be 
heartily endorsed by many of your readers, a 
plea for recordings of classical organ music. 
In the spheres of both education and enter- 
tainment, the gramophone has served very well, 
and in view of the many difficulties associated 
with wartime issuing of discs (quota restrictions, 
lack of material, etc.), the companies have 
certainly maintained a satisfactory standard, 
both in quality and quantity of recorded music 
during the past five years ; but we have had no 
classical organ music released, which is cer- 
tainly a great pity. 

On the other hand, many of the organ discs 
listed in the catalogues of 1939 have been 
deleted, many having been poor quality record- 
ings. 
The demand by advertisements in various 
musical papers shows that the interest in 
classical organ music is very much alive. 

So now, when it is fairly certain that more 
materials will shortly be at the disposal of the 
Gramophone Companies, couldn’t they begin 
issuing such discs again ? 

The technical quality of recordings has 
increased enormously in recent years, and we 
certainly have many first-class organists, and 
organs, capable of giving us excellent per- 
formances of great organ music. Bach is well 
represented in the Society issues(which it is hoped 
will be increased as conditions permit), but 
what of Widor, Rheinberger, Guilmant, Bonnet, 
Hollins, Harwood, and others, all of whom have 
written first-class compositions? 

The centenary of the birth of one of the 
greatest of modern organist composers, Ch.M. 
Widor, could surely be marked by the recording 
of some of his excellent music. 

I would mention one organ in particular, 
that of Liverpool Cathedral. The recordings 
issued years ago of that instrument were rather 
spoiled by the acoustics of the building at the 
time. Fortunately, as the building has pro- 
gressed, the rather distracting echo has dis- 
appeared, and all those who have had the 
pleasure of hearing recitals on that organ in 
recent years, cannot have failed to be impressed 
by its magnificent tone and quality. Surely such 
a majestic instrument deserves to be recorded. 
Let us hope that very soon such organ records 
will again appear in the lists of releases. 
Pembroke. A. D. THomas. 


I have read with great interest and satis- 
faction of the complete recording of Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius” ; but it suggests even 
greater things, for now, surely, we can have a 
recording of Beethoven’s Mass in D? Even 
if it does mean red labels. 

Could not the British Council, which has 
been doing such magnificent work lately in 
popularizing British music, sponsor a complete 
recording of Boughton’s “The Immortal 
Hour ?” it would be a tragedy if this gem of 
loveliness were to become forgotten altogether 
and a recording, which I feel sure would meet 
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with a very good response from record-buyers, 
might persuade someone to revive the opera 
on the stage. 
H.M.S. Arethusa. J. C. BRETHERTON. 

** Sinfonietta,” by E. J. Moeran. This work 
was broadcast one Saturday afternoon in the 
spring and seemed to be an ideal “‘modern”’ work. 

* Elgar’s’’ Cello Concerto. Having heard 
both Casals and Pini recently on the air a 
re-recording of this work is well overdue. 

“Aria from Alessandro,” by Handel. 
“Lusinghe pit care,’’ Elsie Suddaby gave a 
Prom broadcast of this beautiful aria which 
sparkles with vitality and deserves to be as 
well known as many of Handel’s more familiar 
works. 

The new London Orchestra with Myra Hess 
seem to be a very happy combination for the 
performance of Mozart’s piano concertos and I 
feel certain that recordings would be most 
welcome. 


Middx. C. G. SANSOM. 


Now that choral recordings of such a high 
technical standard are being made, I would like 
to appeal for recordings of 

(1) Brahms’ “ Requiem ’’—whichshould surely 
have been recorded in its entirety years ago ; 

(2) Berlioz’s *‘ Enfance du Christ,” a work 
which might easily rival the “ Messiah” in 
popularity were it better known. 

There are three very fine modern English 
works which the British Council would do well 
to sponsor—namely, Vaughan-Williams’ 
“Dona Nobis Pacem,’ Ireland’s ‘* These 
Things Shall Be,’’ and Tippet’s *‘ A Child of 
Our Time,” and outside the choral field— 
Bax’s Violin Concerto (with Frederick Grinke 
as soloist). 

Three more things. Can Heddle Nash be 
persuaded to record some of the songs of 
Liszt (few, if any, of which are yet on records, 
or ever heard at all) ? He gave a lovely recital 
of them on the wireless about a year ago. Then 
what about Eric Greene giving us some Bach ? 
Finally, let’s give a break to some of our 
organists and musical scholars who compose 
near-masterpieces on the quiet—at random I 
would recommend Victor Hely-Hutchinson’s 
beautiful choral rendering of “‘ I vow to thee 
my country,” W. H. Harris’ anthem “‘ O What 
the Joy and the Glory must be,” or Henry 
Ley’s setting of Rupert Brooke’s “ The Soldier.” 
Any supporters ? I hope so. 

Lucknow, India. D. J. E. SLADDEN. 
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Two useful books from 
THE MORTIMER SERIES OF 
BOOKS ON MUSIC 


CONDUCTING 
WITHOUT FEARS 


Part | 
A handbook |for beginners 
A General Survey (Joseph Lewis) 
Price 3/6 net 


CONDUCTING 
WITHOUT FEARS 


Part 2 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting 
(Joseph Lewis) 
Price 5/- net 
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Music in Greece 


I have read with interest in your columns of 
the musical adventures of other service readers 
in B.L.A. and C.M.F., but I have seen no word 
from Greece, so I give below a few notes on 
musical affairs here in Athens. _ 

At Easter time, which is later in the Orthodox 
church, than in the Protestant, the State 
Symphony Orchestra and the State Opera 
joined forced in a performance of Handel’s 
“ Messiah ’”? with a Greek libretto, under the 
baton of Mr. P. Economides, who is said to be 
the leading conductor in Greece, in the absence 
of Mitropoulos, who is at present in the United 
States. 

For the summer season, which opened a few 
weeks ago, the State Symphony Orchestra and 
the State Opera both have moved outdoors and 
while the former is presenting “‘ The Princess of 
Czardas” on its open-air stage, the State 
Orchestra gives weekly concerts on Monday 
evenings in the 1800-year-old Roman amphi- 
theatre of Herodes Atticus, on the South slope 
of the Acropolis. The amphitheatre, which is in 
a fine state of preservation, can accomodate 
an audience of 5,000, and is therefore the 
largest available auditorium in Athens, and 
every seat is almost always taken. 

At a recent concert, which included Tchai- 
kovsky’s “* Pathétique ” and “A Threnody for a 
Soldier Killed in Action,” by Michael Heming, 
the orchestra was conducted by Lieut. Royalton- 
Kish, K.R.R.C., who gave a first-class inter- 
pretation of an excellent programme, and was 
accorded a tremendous welcome by the Greek 
audience. 

The inclusion of an English work in the 
programme was itself something of a landmark, 
as British music is by no means as well-known 
in Greece as it might be, and even musically 
knowledgeable Athenians will admit reluctantly 
that they have never heard of the “ Dream of 
Gerontius,”’ or the Enigma Variations. They 
ask why British musicians do not visit Greece, 
pointing out that during the occupation, the 
Germans were only too glad to bring their best 
artists and conductors from Berlin to Athens. 
A visit from someone like Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
would do much to assist the strengthening of 
Anglo-Hellenic relations, and it would seem 
that there is a good field of work here for the 
British Council. 
C.M.F. (Greece). 





DoucLas W. DRAKELEY. 


Music in Rangoon 


July 1st, not so very long after the re-occupa- 
tion, saw the first Gramophone Concert in 
Rangoon, given in the Welfare Centre by 
Captain Tyzack, the Area Education Officer, 
on whom be peace for evermore. From that 
date, it has been a regular Sunday feature of 
** What’s on in Rangoon,”’ and has never had 
to look back. 

The first three concerts were given under 
considerable difficulties, one being of accom- 
modation, and another of street noises. The 
accommddation was strictly limited, and seats 
were out of the question. It is estimated that 250 
people packed themselves into a comparatively 
small room, sitting on the floor, or, on the stairs 
outside, to hear the second and third concerts. 
Captain Tyzack formed an- unofficial com- 
mittee of music lovers after the second concert, 
which met on Wednesdays to discuss the fol- 
lowing week’s programme in detail, the pre- 
senter of the programme giving suitable 
extracts from the works for chewing on. We 
also gave a thought to general policy, chiefly 
expansion, and Captain Tyzack again did his 
stuff, and obtained for us the use, on Sunday 


afternoons, of the “ Elite” Cinema, which. 


our bombers had left fairly intact. The Army 
Kinema Service had installed excellent sound 
apparatus, and we raked in a Western Electric 
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Twin Turntable from a neighbouring cinema, 
which was about the only thing the Japs hadn’t 
taken away with them. 

The fourth concert, on the 22nd, was given 
in these new surroundings, and our change of 
location has been amply justified. Well over 
five hundred people came to hear a Beethoven 
programme, consisting of “ Egmont,” the 
Triple Concerto, the ‘* Moonlight ’’ Sonata and 
the Second Symphony. The reproduction was 
voted excellent, and all went perfectly, except 
that one of the turntables began to vary its 
speed a little, and was abandoned for the 
afternoon. Next week, we hope, it will be 
adjusted and helping us to present a con- 
tinuous recording of “Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik,’’ Grieg’s Concerto, and Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony. 

We expect to be playing to the full capacity 
of 650 before long, and, apart from running 
a *‘second house,” it does not seem that much 
more can be done to cater for the considerable 
demand for music. 

For the connoisseur, we hope to have an 
extra programme, back at the Welfare Centre, 
on the table grand acoustic machine, on which 
we can play some of the more unusual works 
and discuss them at length. The terrible draw- 
back is that apparently all the M.T. vehicles 
in Rangoon seem to park outside and rev. up 
their engines as a sort of ground bass to our 
music. No doubt the good Captain Tyzack will 
find a pleasant alternative before long. He has 
a way with him. (Major) F.QH. Suir. 
H.Q., 12th Army S.E.A.C. 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. Ivor J. Toppinc, of 2 West Street, 
Harrow, Middlesex, seeks first-hand informa- 
tion about ‘‘two lesser known operatic tenors, 
Alexandro Granda and Joseph Schmidt.” 

Mr. ALFRED Evans, of Liverpool, asks for 
** new recordings of Chopin’s complete works,” 
beginning with the Ballads, the Preludes, the 
Waltzes and the Studies; and for pianists 
mentions, “for a personal choice,’”? Solomon 
and Pouishnoff. 

Mr. ArtHuR J. Witson, of Northampton, is 
somewhat surprised by the review. of H.M.V. 
Bg417 (June, p. 4), “ considering that one of 
the rings on the record, to wit, Coventry 
Cathedral, is rung, or to be correct, chimed, by 
the ‘ carillon’ method.’’ When is a ring not a 
ring ? 

Mr. L. W. Roserts, Hon. Sec. Croydon 
Gramophone Society, draws attention to the 
list of recordings of lesser known works in 
Columbia, H.M.V., and Parlophone cata- 
logues to the credit of Walter Goehr as con- 
ductor, and suggests a Walter Goehr Society 
of 1,000 subscribers to sponsor an album of 
“some more of these little gems,’’ such as 
Paderewski’s Polish Phantasy for pianoforte and 
orchestra ; Harty’s “ With the Wild Geese ” ; 
Saint-Saens’ Third Symphony and Violin 
Concerto, Beethoven’s Jena and Battle 
Symphonies. 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only publish dates of meetings, and those 
should be sent by the 15th ef each month. 

BARNES.—Barnes Gramophone Circle. Hon. 
Sec., Miss R. H. Matthews, 33, Church Road, 
Barnes, S.W.13. Meeting 18th October at 8 
o’clock.. New members invited. 

BELFAST.—Belfast Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., W. A. Willis, 170, Upper Newtownards 
Road, Belfast. -Meetings 10th and 24th October. 

LEY BOROUG MUSICAL SOCIETY 
RECORD CIRCLE.—Hon. Sec., Miss A. When- 
mouth, 89, Hillingdon Road, Barnehurst. Meet- 
i October 5th. Methodist Church Hall, 


ing 
Bexleyheath, 8.15 p.m. 
BRISTOL.—City of Bristol Gramophone 
r. D. J. Thornton, 47, 


Society. Hon. Sec., 
Wellington Walk, Henleaze, Bristol. Meetings 
Victoria Methodist Church, Whiteladies Road, 
October 8th and 22nd, at 7 p.m. 
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BURNLEY.—Burnley Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., iss N. Harrison, Swan Hotel, ost. 
James Street, Burilley. Meetings start on llth 
October and wiii be held forvunightly throughout 
the year in the Mechanics’ Institute at 7.30 p.m. 

' CORDEY MUSIC SOCIETY.--En- 
quiries Mr. H. Kramer, P.O. Box 284, Cape Town. 
Meetings every first and third Weanesday at 
Electricity House JIneatre. 

CH SFOnv. — Chelmsford Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Miss M. E. Clay, ‘ Carrig- 
more,’’ Hill Road, Cheimsford. Meeting October 
more,’ Hill Roau, Chelmsford. Meetings Octo- 
ber 9th and 23rd at Mid-Essex Technical Col- 
jege, Market Road, at 7 p.m. 

CrOYDON.—Croydon Gramophone _ Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr L. W. Roberis, 114, Beulah Road, 
‘‘hornton Heath. Meeting St. Oswald’s Hall, 
Green Lane, Norbury, October 6th, at 6.30 p.m. 

DUBLIN.—Meetings October 3rd, 17th, z4th 
and 3lst. Pariculars from Mr. F. J. Kelly, 20, 
Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 

DULWICH.—wvulwich and Forest Hill Gramo- 
phone Society. Meetings will be held at All 
Saints’ Hali, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, 
S.E.26, at 7.45 p.m., on Fridays, October 4th and 
18th. Hon. Sec., Mr. S. O. Miebs, 87, Broadfield 
Road, Catford, S.E.6. 

fYLDE.—F'yide Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. W. H. Jarvis, 43, High Gate, Fleetwood. 
Meetings October 3rd, 17th and 3lst. 

HULL.—Hull Gramophone Society. Conveners, 
Mr. IF. C. Gardner, 63, Westminster Avenue, 


Hull, and . C. W. Rodmell, ‘“ Risewood,”’ 
Northgate, Cottingham, E. Yorks. Meetings 
Y.P.I., George Street, October 10th and 24th, 


at 7 p.m. 

LEEDS.—Leeds Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. H. Ashley, 2, Bessbrook Place, Leeds, 
10. Meetings every Tuesday at 7.15 p.m. in St. 
John’s Hall, Mark Lane. A festival of music 
will run from the 23rd to 27th and be devoted 
to opera. 

MANCHESTER. — Manchester Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., C. J. Brennand, 166, Green 
Lane, Timperley, Altrincham. Meetings October 
8th and 22nd, Sacred Trinity Parish Room, 27, 
Blackfriars Road, Salford, at 7.40 p.m. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON.—Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. 
Natbolsky, 180, Highbury New Park, Highbury, 
N.5. First general meeting October 7th, at 6.45 
p.m., at Y.W.C.A., 628, High Road, Tottenham, 
N.17. New members invited. 

SANDERSTEAD. — Sanderstead Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. S. Brierley, 19, Lime 
Meadow Avenue, Sanderstead. Meetings October 
8th and 22nd at Old Mid-Whitgiftian Club 
House, Lime Meadow Avenue, at 7.45 p.m. 

SOUTHGATE.—Palmers Green and Southgate 
Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., Miss I. M. 
Collyer, 8, Forestdale, Southgate, N.14. Meetings 
October 2nd, 16th and 30th, at Walker Hall, 
The Green, Southgate. 

WALSALL.—Walsall Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. A. Caira, ‘‘ Terfyn,’’ Lichfield 
Road, Rushall, Walsall. Meetings October 9th 
and 23rd, at 7.30 p.m., at Schoolroom rear of 
Unitarian Free Church, Stafford Street. All 
music lovers invited. , 

WINDSOR AND DISTRICT Gramophone 
Society. Meetings will be held at the Lecture 
Hall, Old County Boys’ School, Trinity Place, 
Windsor, on 5th, 12th, 19th and 26th October, 
at 7.30 p.m., and on October at 3 p.m. 
Full particulars and prospectus of winter season 
from Hon. Sec., Mr. G. C. Osborn, 7, High Street, 
Windsor. 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
rtiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an.extra ls. 6d. 
Should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarling of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to ‘“ Office’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
** The Gramophone,’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
MiJidlesex. 








FOR SALE 


Acoustic and Electric Operatic Vocals, in- 

cluding Gilly, Boninsegna, ames, Gigli, 
Dal Monte. Orchestral works including Sym- 
phonies of Dvorak’s, Brahm’s, Elgar’s, Tchaikov- 
sky. Copy of ‘‘ Enrico Caruso,’”’ Key. Urgently 
wanted: Bonci’s Fonotipia records, especially ‘‘A 
Te, O Cara,” will pay £3 3s. for same. Battis- 
tini’s “‘L’Africaine ’” Arias, DB.210. Also wanted: 
Scotti, Boninsegna, Alda, Renaud, etc.( Pathes 
and Cylinders of operatic artists. Good sound- 
box with adapter to play Pathe records.—Spicer, 
45, Morley Road, East Twickenham, Middlesex. 

COUSTIC Rarities and Electric Deletions 

only. Melba, Dux, Ciccolini, Panzera, 
Schumann-Heink, Jadlowker, Ponselle, Lorentz, 
Lehmann, Pertile, D’Alvarez, Gerhardt, Norena. 
Many others. S.a.e.—Box No. 245. 

MERICAN Records in exchange for German, 

Austrian. Swedish, French, Dutch, Italian, 
Belgian, Swiss, Danish and Indian Catalogues 
and Supplements. Of all makes from 1933—1945. 
Also want copies of ‘‘ The Gramophone,’”’ 1932— 
1940.—Ken Lazarus, 5372 Wiltshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, 36, California, U.S.A. 
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LL as new, fine coilection Symphonies, Con- 
certos, Ballets, Overtures, Piano, Vocal, 
Choral, recent recordings, some automatics. Also 
Suliivan, Kentucky Minstrels. Stamp for details. 
—Kingswood, Upper Colwyn Bay. 
LL-ELECTRIC PICK-UP, Collaro, auto-stop, 
variable speed, with 10-inch turntable. Port- 
able leatherette case. ~~ 7 overhauled. 
—Offers to BM/JAG, London, W.C 
Alt FIBRED, as new.—Schubert ata, Phil- 
harmonic, £1; Gotterdammerung, Toscanini, 
Belshazzar’s Feast, Sibelius, 12s.; Leonora 
3, Toscanini, 12s.; Aurora’s Wedding, 
Tehaikowsky, 12s.; Prince Igor Overture, Halle, 
10s.; Midsummer Night’s Dream, B.P.O., ® 
Sibelius 7th, 18s.; Coq d’Or, L.S.O., 12s. ; ‘Cello 
Variations, re ote 18s. ; Organ Chorale, 
Franck, 10s Gramophone, June, 1941—June, 
1945, 25s. —Perkins, 70, Church Road, West 
Kirby, Cheshire. 


UTO, as new, Casse-Noisette, Cog d’Or, 15s. 

each; non-auto Sylphides, 12s.; Jeux 
d’Entants, 9s.; or exchange Operatics. —Welbeck 
8694 after 7. 30 p.m 


BATTISIINI, De Reszke, Oiseaulyre and other 
foreign or deleted records for exchange.— 
Box No. 173 
BEETHOVEN Concerto No. 4 (Geiseking), Col. 

LX.847-50, 28s.; Berlioz Damnation of Faust, 
Col. LX.702-3, 14s.; fibred.—59, Rosedale Road, 
Ewell, Surrey. 

KELTHOVEN, Moonlight (Moiseiwitsch), 

9s. 6d.; 5th Symphony (Weingartner), 
18s. 6d.; Bizet, Jeux d’Enfants, 9s.; Chopin Syl- 
phides, 15s. ; Dvorak, New World (Szell, auto), 
256.; Elgar ‘Cockaigne, 15s.; Franck Variations 
(Hess), 9s. 6d.; Symphony (Beecham), 37s. 6d.; 
Glazounov Stenka Razine, 9s. 6d.; Grieg Concerto 
(Moiseiwitsch), 18s. 6d.; Lyric Suite (Barbirolli), 
9s.; Mendelssohn Italian (Harty), 15s.; Rachman- 
inov, Paganini (Moiseiwitsch), 15s.; Schehera- 
gade (Dorati), 25s.; Russian Easter (latest), 
15s.; Schubert Unfinished (Wood), 13s. 6d.; 
Schumann Concerto (Hess), 20s.; Tchaikovsky 
Serenade (Boult), 22s. 6d.; Theme and Varia- 
tions, 15s.; Aurora’s Wedding, 15s. Sieeping 
Princess (auto), 15s.; Wagner Rienzi het ay 
ner), 13s. 6d.; Faust Ballet (Busser), 8s. 
Baiakirev, Russia, 5s. 6d.; Water Music (Harty). 




















8s. 6d. Numerous single records. Stamp for 
details. All as new.—Grassi, 16, Curzon Road, 
Weybridge. 











| ae vay em Piano Sonata Society, Vols. 1 to 
- Haydn Quartet Society, Vol. 1, offers? 
Brahms Concertos, No. 1 (Backhaus), No. 2 
(Rubenstein), double, auto (Hiefetz), 4th Sym- 
phony (Walter); Beethoven 6th, auto (Tos- 
canini), 8th (Boult); Rachmaninov Concerto 
znd (Rachmaninov); all fibred, 8s. per record. 
‘The Gramophone,” unbound, from 1929.— 
Greatrex, 9, Wexham Road, Slough. 
EETHOVEN' Second (Koussevitsky),  305.; 
Cockaigne, 17s. 6d., unplayed. Others.—Miss 
Spensley, Bentham, Lancaster. 
BERLIOZ Symphonie Fantastique (Weingart- 
ner), fibred once, perfect, 36s. Wanted: 
Brahms 3rd, LX.222, 223.—Holman, 21, Park 
Road, Broxburn, West Lothian. 
BRUCENER 7th Symphony, Berlin Philhar- 
monic (Schuricht. Polydor), fibred. Offers? 
-2, Westfield Road, Great Shelford, Cambs. 
(CATALOGUES, Supplements, monthly, fort- 
nightly, 1926—1940, most makes.—25, 
Chestnut Drive, Birmingham 24. 
OLLECTION of Orchestral and Chamber 
Works, including numerous deletions; S.a.e. 
for details.—Box DBD.30, Baldwin St., Bristol 1. 
ORNELIUS SIEGFRIED Arias, 12s. 6d. each; 
Leider-Soot Siegfried (Polydor), 12s. 6d.; 
Jadlowker Lohengrin, 10s. also Zenatello, 
Stracciari, etc. Might exchange. —Welbeck, 8694, 
after 7.30 p.m. 
[DELETED Quartets, fibred, excellent condition: 
Beethoven, Op. 59/2 (Lener), Brahms, Op. 67 
(Budapest), Brahms Piano, Op. 60 (LX.365-8). 
Best offers. Wanted: Pre-war Albums.—Box 222. 
DELETIONS (150): Dohnanyi Sonata, Lasso 
Mass, Frescobaldi Toccatas, Bloch Quartet, 
Prokofiev ‘‘ Pas d’Acier,’’ O’Neill ‘‘ Blue Bird,”’ 
Delius, Fauré, Palestrina, Strauss, Elgar, Handel, 
Casella, etc. Offers invited.—Box No. 242. 
LGAR, Sea Pictures, Brunskill, 14s.; Enigma 
4 Variations, Boult, 24s.; Scheherazade, 
Stokowsky, D.1436-1440, 35s.; Mendelssohn ‘Cello 
Sonata, 15s.—Minter, 61, Beverley Crescent, 
Bedford. 
.M.G. Panharmonic Table Model, oak, Paillard 
4 |.G.R. Motor, perfect condition. Offers?— 
62, Craddocks Avenue, Ashtead. 


eeth Kreutzer, Leonore 2, 9th 






































7IBRE Beethoven, 

Stokowski, Chopin Mazurkas, 7s. 6d. per 
record. Mozart’s Prague. 16s. 6d.; etc.—Box 221. 

IBRED Orchestrals. Deletions, etc.: *‘ Exvert ’ 

Scundbox; 30 copies ‘ gle el ge all 
Park 4577. 

IBRED RECORDS, including major. works. 

deletions, foreign. London area.—’Phone 
Pinner 3125. 
FOR SALE (pre-war and practically unplayed). 

Vo's. T to TV incl... Hugo Wolf Society: six 
12-inch H™M.V. Records. Red T.abel, to each 
volume. The Purcell Club Vol. TI. Dido and 
7Eneas. seven Decca 12-inch Records. What 
offers?—-Box No. 1945 
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FOR SALE.—Collaro A.C./D.C, Motor, just over- 
hauled, perfect condition. Offers over £6.— 
W. Eade, 8, Nizells Avenue, Hove. 


OURTEEN War-time Record Albums for sale, 
in good condition. What offers?—Lawrence, 
17, Hassocks Road, London, S.W.16. 


FRENCH War Issues just arrived: Rameau, Six 
Concerts en Sextour (6 records); Les Indes 
Galantes (6). Couperin, Apotheose de Lulli, 
L’Imperial (6). Hewitt Chamber Orch., £25.— 
Yolande, 19, Brompton Arcade, S.W.1. 


(J ARRARD A.C. Record Player with Pick-up, 


in case, aS new, £7.—42, Jenner Road, 
London, N.16. 


(j ERHARDT privately issued 1939 Album 
offered; _ Wolf Album wanted. Exchange 
only. —Box 229. 
RAMOPHONE ” January, 1931—June, 1942, 
few odd copies missing. Offers Wanted: 
Electrical Pickup, Rothermel or similar.—Fore- 
man, St. Denys, Woodstock Road, Taunton, Som. 


“ (} RAMOPH ONE,” March, 1939—December, 
1944 (two missing). Album for 12 12 in. 
elt Offers?—Box No. 259. 


H™. Eroica, Coates; Decca, Franck Sym- 

phony; Scheherazade, Stokowski, Rosa- 

munde, CA.8098; fibred; 16 records, £6.—5, Elm 

Green, Aylesbury. 

H™-’. Gramophone, oak table model, No. 2 
Soundbox, excellent condition. What offers? 

—Allen, 30, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


H™Y. mahogany Cabinet Gramophone, 163, 
re-entrant horn, 5a soundbox, perfect tone, 
£20 or offer.—Smith, 45, Blenheim Road, Bickley, 
Kent. ’Phone Imperial 1173. 


H™V. No. 104 Gramophone, fitted with No. 11 
Pickup. What offers?—Box No. 4. 


-M.V. Re-Entrant 163, oak, fine state, £18 10s. 
—Firmin, “ Underlyn, ’* Marden, Kent. 


.M.V. Re-Entrant Gramophone, Model 193, 

oak, perfect condition, £35. Record Cabinet, 
approx. capacity 200, 50s. Records 42, including 
Red Labels, . “Opera at Home. >” Offers? 
Seen London. —Box No. 170. 


H-™V. Special Products Electric Gramophone 

(not radio), automatic changer, exceptional 

tone, walnut cabinet, 230 v. A.C. Nearest £80.— 
‘Chi lion,”’ Tongdean Road, Hove, 4. 


HUNDREDS of Records, Orchestral, Operatic, 
Deletions. Many ‘‘ Gramophones”’ Indices. 
Stamp for details —87, Mexborough Grove, 
Leeds 7. 
OZART’S Eine Kleine, Re yy 15s.; 
~"*% Divertimenti, No. 8, 
























































Mendelssohn's Calm Sea Overture, 15s.; Proko- 
fiev’s ‘*Chout Ballet,’’ 12s.; also Classical, Violin, 
Pianoforte and Vocal latest recordings, as new, 
fibred. Callers only, any evening.—40, Broom- 
wood Road, Battersea. 
(C)PFENBACH, complete works for sale; 81 vocal 
scores, 2 full scores.—Box No. 47. 
()\FFERS invited for Garard 10B Motor with 
auto-stop motor plate. Plays five 10in. 
records one winding. Just overhauled, superb 
condition. Also cornet type Tonearm, nickel 
plate finish.—Bolton, 74, Milehouse Lane, New- 
castle, Staffs. 


O* Exchange, 600 Deletions, Telefunken, 
_— etc.—34, Coneydale, Welwyn Garden 














RATIO Vocals, ‘‘Caruso,’’ Key Zirato.— 
2. 18, Froissart Road, Eltham, London, 

RIVATE Collection, fibred, new, reasonable 

“*_prices.—Mann, 28. Victoria Street, Luton 


“-DELLEAS and Melisande,”’ superb new French 
recording made in 1941 during occupation, 
with Jansen and Toachim. 20 discs in two 
volumes, with attractive brochure. What offers? 
—D. MacPhail, 83, Bowrons Avenue, Alperton, 
Wembley. 
ACHMANINOV Third Concerto (Composer), 
auto, 35s.; Tchaikowsky ‘‘ Nutcracker ”’ (Ber. 
lin State), 15s. : both perfect. Wanted DA.1776, 
McCormack. —Blessley, 89a, Park Street, Bristol. 
RACHMANINOV 2nd (Composer and Stokow- 
ski); Sibelius 2nd (Kajanus), fibred, albums, 
5s. 6d. per record.—40, West Drive, Harrow 
Weald, Middx. Grimsdyke 1530. 
ECORD we hs hold 5 12 in. records, 
10s. each; 4 12 7s. 6d.; 3 12 in., 5s.; a 
few 12 12 in. sme each £1.__Box No. 600. 
ECORD CASES (10in.), little used, with card 
index, 12s. 6d. (postage, packing, 9d.). Card 
er, numbered or blank, 25 2s. 6d., 50 4s. 9d. 
M/JAG, London, W.C.1 
SOGRD Reproducer (new). 5 watts. high 
avalitv output, volume, tone and needle hiss 
controls, 10 in. speaker; all in smart case, 20 in. 
by 20 in. by 10 in., with space for \ omnes 
or extension speaker. £15.—Box No. 
ROTHERMEL Senior Pickup, £3 10s. ‘a: Mel- 
rone ditto, 50s.; Garrard Double Spring 
gee _—Sherlock, 3, Barston Road, Birming- 
a 
GPRING —. Beethoven, Busch and Serkin, 
fhreqd. 21s. Wanted: Hejre Katiczardas 
Hubay Violin, Decca F.5532; Quartet in D, On. 64 
No. 5: Haydn Parlo R.2215-6.—Challis. 21, Barn- 
field, Urmston, Lancs. 
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QCHNABEL Brahms I Concerto, brand new, 
5s.--Lt. Culshaw, 4, Lethbridge Road, 
Soutnport. 
OUPERB H.M.V. (wainut), auto-change (20 
records), gramophone model, E.A.R. 15, No. 
110, £200. Open to offer.—Robert M. S. Aplin, 
Southaown, Warminster, Wilts 
SYMPHONIES, fibred: Tchaikovsky Sth (Men- 
gelberg), Beethoven 7th (Berlin 8.O.), Schu- 
mann Ist (Chicago), Schubert 8th (Berlin), 
6s. 6d. per record.—Harker, 25, Fieldhouse Lane, 
North End, Vurham. 











“TORAIBOVEEY, Op. 35, Heifetz, 34s.; Fourth 


(Boston), 42s. 6d.; both autos; offers? 
Schumann ’Cello Concerto, ‘Carnaval (ach- 
maninov), Barer Rhapsodie Espagnole, Toccata, 
Mozart K.377, K.493, Isis (Andresen), Bloch 
qeeatest, Bach Chromatic (Landowska), ae 
Op. 58 (Cortot). Others. S.a.e.—Box No. 212 





TCHAIKOVSKY Sixth - ag ag = and 


Sibelius First Symphon 35s. (all ‘fibred 
only).—20, Marlborough Roa 
tingham 
—_ HE “GRAMOPHONE, ’* from March, 1940, to 

September, 1945. —Dennis Eisen, 4, Dun- 
robin Court, Finchley Road, N.W.3. ‘Phone, 
Hampstead 1552. 

HE GRAMOPHONE,” 1945 to date, 1944 

complete, 7 copies for °43, 9 for °40, 8 
copies for 38 and ’39. The lot £2 10s., carriage 
paid. ae 12, Farquhar Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, S.E.1 
WAGNER AGNER “bleatciad. 19 Deleted Records, fibred; 

What offers?—Luckman, 41, Trinity Avenue, 
Enfield. 
10 WATT Quality A.C. Amplifier, tone control, 


new; match any speaker, £14. S.a.e.— 
Box No. 230. 


3000 RECORW Catalogues for sale, all makes, 
including foreign, 1900—1944.—Box 217. 
WANTED 
AMERICAN Record Catalogues wanted; please 

state nealden i .—Munday, 119, Lawrence 
Avenue, den, Surrey. 
REOOSD PLAYER in good condition is 
urgently required by Beaconsfield Youth 
Club. Please state particulars and price (if 
any!)—Joyce, Carey House, Gerrards’ Cross, 
Buckinghamshire. 
ADLY WANTED. —Any Records made by the 
English Singers except E.291, E.292, E.305, 
E.306, E.309, E.315, E.405, E.422, E.446, D.710, 
D.711.—Box No. 4468. 
ADLY WANTED.—Any Records made by The 
‘“‘Pelleas’’ (H.M.V.); Delius Society—pre- 
war volumes; N.G.S. Records; Tangos by Ger- 


; Woodthorpe, Not- 









































. Man Orchestras: McDowell Concer 0; Mahler, 


Bruckner Works; Carnival (Svendsen); Hol- 

brooke Concerto, Sextette.—Box No. 242. 

CPrions. No requires Jazz Rarities and Dele- 
Ps No “ Jive’’ please.—BM/JAG, London, 








(CoLuMEEA, Ketelbey and Concert Orch, ‘‘In a 
Fairy Realm ’’; Three Fanciful Etchings, “In 
a Camp of Ancient Britons ”** good condition.— 
Box No. 169. 
COLUMBIA, LB.45 (Thorborg); good condition, 
10s.—Knott, 274, Harborne Park Road, Bir- 
mingham. 
ICHTERLIEBE DB.2941, D’ Alessio Col. 
CQX. 16449; fibred.—George, 6, Elmhurst 
Avenue, Northampton. 
K,LSABETH SCHUMANN, DA.1357 and deleted 
Lieder.—‘‘ Kingswood,’’ Upper Colwyn Bay. 
PISRED Records wanted; Symphonies, Instru- 
“= mental, Vocal, Deletions, Foreign.—-Box 7967. 
FRED Ai ASTAIRE Deletions urgently required; 
i \ aeemenenes Vocalion, etc.—43, Brook Road, 
a 


(;1GLL Biography. Italian or English, his 

** Funiculi, Funicula,”’ Lalo’s Aubade, 

*‘Questa O gqrulla,’’ Teatre Reale, San Carlo 

programmes.—Box No. 205. 

H™Y. DB.1463-4, Beethoven No. 8 Sonata, Op. 
30. No. 3.—Barker, 26, Norwood, Beverley, 

Yorkshire. 

M°ccoRMACK, DA.297, DA.306, DA.379, DA. 498, 
DA.502, DB.345, DB. 579, DB.608, DB.631, 

DB.634. —Dufty, 20, Mount Ephraim Lane, Streat- 

ham, ham, London, S.W 

QFFER of £2 of £2 for each of the following in ex- 
cellent condition: Pampanini and oe 

i" — —_— Poli-Randaccio, H.M.V. DB.181. 

—Box No. 


PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
* prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 


RECORDS by Joseph Schmidt urgently re- 
quired; highest prices paid; good condition 
ee. —Liff, 30, Wellesley Court, Maida Vale, 


RECORD Cabinet to hold large library of 
Records: state wood and condition. —Maurice 
Harcourt, 225, Cheltenham Road, Bristol 6 


QWING Records urgently required.—Okeh 8689 

(B'ne Blood Blues—Blind Willy Dunn); Okeh 
8743 (Hot Fingers—Blind Willy Dunn): HRS. 
22488 (Dada Strain—Red Nichols); Victor 38027 
(From Monday On(: Victor 25368 ; 
Am. Voc. 4386 (Prelude to a Kiss); Am. Bruns 
6826 (Hallelujah—Red Nichols): Parlo. R.3501 
(Plentv of Sunshine); Bluebird 10408 (Wail of 
the Wind'!.—Box No. 4468. 
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Records that Zeve7 grow upp! 


For gramophone records at least, the 
secret of perpetual youth has been 
solved—by IM Long-Playing Needles ! 
And if that is good news for records, 
it is even better news for you. 
Because it means that now you can 
go on enjoying all the brilliance and 
thrilling vitality which new record- 
ings give you—no matter how often 
you play them. 

IM Long-Playing Needles bring you 
this supreme advantage of banishing 
record wear—and much more besides. 
For these new world-famous non- 
metallic needles will withstand even 
the heaviest recordings and will re- 
produce every frequency capable of 
being, recorded. 





ALFRED IMHOF LIMITED, 112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Each needle, too, will play up to 10 
record sides before re-pointing, which 
means that IM Long-Playing Needles 
are ideally suited for every type of 
instrument including automatic 
record-chan¢gers. 

Small wonder that IM Long-Playing 
Needles are now regularly used by the 
B.B.C.,. as well as by practically 
every good record shop for demon- 
strating records and that they are 
recommended by no less than five of 
the world’s leading radiogramophone 
manufacturers. 

And for the best results and still 


longer life from IM Long-Playing . 


Needles, the IM Point-master has 
been specially designed. It’s the only 


needle sharpener that gives you an 
accurately shaped point automatic- 
ally—in just 30 seconds! The in- 
genious device in fact extends the life 
of each needle up to 100 record sides. 
IM Long-Playing Needles come to 
you packed in a smart non-spillible 
container, designed to stand on the 
turntable top right where you always 
want them. Ask 
for them, and the 
IM Pointmaster, 
the very next time 


records young— 
and beautiful. 





10 + 


for 


LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES A PURCHASE TAX 


| | eee POINTMASTER 


PRICE 4/6 + 
3/- PURCHASE TAX 
TELEPHONE MUSEUM 5944 








Vill 


SQ CHUBERT Piano Sonata in A (Schnabel), 
DB.3103-7.—Appleton, 29, Dudley Waik, Woi- 
verhamp ton. 


AS SAVING’ “L’Histoire du Solaat’’ wanted, 
State price.—Veas, 1, Paimers.ion xkoad, 
«wdinourgh. 
|) BGeN 4LY requirea.—B.86ia (B. - Howes, She's 
My Lovely); C.2431 (Cavalcade); B.4270 
(Coward—Woras and music); 5335 (Hale & 
Howes); 9564 Pas Vobiscum); C.1928 (Maritana 
Ovt); 1B.1848 (Horowitz); C.2004 (Asti in Sibe- 
lius ana Stenhammer); E.56s (spain-songs); 
BD.325 «(c. Ashley); C.2654 (Conversation Piece); 
WB.3235 (s#reisier-Paganini); FB.1636 (Eyes of 
the Worla); E.506 (aAustrai); 4292 (Community 
Singing); wWX.390 (A Village Concert); R.1564 
(Jonn Hendrik); E.11195 (Helene Cals); F'.3606 
(Spike Hughes and Negro Orch.); C.2100 (Sas- 
chinka); C.2795-6 (Cavaicade of Variety); B.2562 
(Rhythm Boys); 9662-3 (Merrick “ Unfinished ’ 
Symph.); H.M.V. DB.517 (Lunn and Destinn).— 
Box No. 4468. 











jac rLY WANTED to complete following 
Sets:—Concerto (Bach), LX.409-10; Prague 
Symphony, wB.311Z; Pars.fal, 18.3445; ‘Concerto 
Grosso, 1 B.3602; Fourth Symphony (Schumann), 
DB.3795-3793. Also marconiphone Pick- -up, Model 
No. 25, preferably new.—Llewellyn, ** Westleigh,”’ 
Pencocarre, Caaoxtion, Barry. 

ERDI’S Requiem (D.1751-60); Paderewski Con- 

certo (C.3155-8); Anachreon (vW.2031); Spani 
(DA. 879); Fanelli -_ eae La Paloma 
(DA.782) Giannini 217); Ljungberg 
(D.1699); " Columbia L. 2362. 3 “as Preludes); Par- 
lophone RA.222016 (Betove impressions). New 
or fibred preferred.— Michaels, 14, Holders Hill 
Drive, London, 4 

ANTED.—New or fibred: H.M.V. DB.1531 
(Chaliapin—Roussalka), DB.1939 eemrert) 

DB.5 








DB.2940 (Huesch — Dichterliebe), 
DB.5791, DB.5792, DB.5793 (Otello); (in ad 
DB. 638 (Calve), 


condition) H.M.V. DB.160, 
DB.200, DB.205, DB.239 (Battistini), DB.243 
(Farrar), w0B.399 (Destinn), DB.405, DB.464, 
DB.502 (Ruffo), DB.528, DB.532, DB.533 (Tetraz- 
zini). Information regarding historical records 
welcomed.—Particulars of price and condition to 
ae Ldr. Donaldson, R.A.F., Annan, Dumfries- 
shire. 
WANTED Urgently, Record Cabinet, minimum 
capacity 300; perfect condition.—Portch, 1, 
Lower Churchgate, Leicester. 
ANTED.—Fernand Ansseau in DB.1097 
(Pagliacci) and DA.898 (Tosca). Also 
Records of Fanny Heldy. Good prices given.— 
Arthur Price, Polperro, Looe, Cornwall. 
ANTED. — DA.162 DB.4902, 
O.123605. 0.123606. C.7263/4M. 
ANTED.—Electric Gramophone, with pickup, 
preferably latest H.M.V. model; must be in 
perfect condition.—Box No. 135. 
ANTED.—Early English and American 
Record Catalogues. particularly Brunswick 
and Guardsman (also Supplements); name your 
own prices.—Collins, 90, Victoria Road, Kilburn, 


N. 


WANTED Urgently.—‘‘ The Gramophone ’’ for 
June and August, 1936. Indices Vols. 6 to 9 
inclusive and 14.—Write stating price to Box 











0.123604, 

















ANTED.—H.M.V. DA.879 (Spani):—Cpt. L. 
B. Peters, 12, Infantry Holding Battalion. 
Herne Bay. 
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ANTED urgently, C.1436 and C.1541, Temple 

Church Cnoir; please state price. —Harvey, 
14, Park Avenue, Wokingham, ks. 

ANTED.—" Jewels of the Madonna,’’ Inter- 

mezzi, orchestral version; state condition 
and price. Box No. 5. 


YA\7 ANTED.—Columbia 0B.792, Heddle Nash 
singing ‘*‘ Alice, where art thou?’’; good 
recording essential.—Write Box 189. 
Wd: ITED urgently, Beggars’ Opera, H.M.V. 

Osos or complete set; Decca F.6168, Peggy 
Dell; H.M.V. B.2068, Mdm. Lenglen; C.2044 
Arthur Wontner; WA. 505, vestinn; Fario. R.2001, 
Billy Barnes; also any make catalogues prior 
1912.—_Write Burden, ‘* Tuticorin,’’ Steyning 
Avenue, Peacehaven, Sussex. 

AN'Tiw.—Beethoven, Op. 18, No. 2, DB.8859- 

61, Serenade LX. 8139- 41, or ordinary coup- 
lings; Haydn Sonata, DB. 1837- 38, new or perfect 
fibred condition.—A. Noble, Fonthill, Hurtmore, 
Godalming. 


ANTED.—Records by Ted Lewis and Band; 
good condition essential.—Patterson, 17, 
Beech Road, Langley. Bucks. 
































Ly TED urgentuy, Incidental Music, “‘ Mary 
Record No. C.1648.—Le Dain, Reper- 
tory ‘Theatre Rugby. 
ANTED.—Unworn: Galeffi, DB.734; Lappao, 
D.1472, L.1762; Lazaro, yt! Pamfanini, 
D.1606, LX.239; Stignani-Pasero, .1654; Rayner, 
K.995, 997; Schmidt “ Fanciulla, ” ** Turandot,”’ 
Zanelli, Zanelli, DA. 398.—Topping, 2, West St., Harrow. 
WANTED. .—Classical Organ Recordings, dele- 
tions, particularly DX.36, l, 
DB.1143, and 9229.—Gallant, 22, " Barleycroft 
Roagd, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
£1 OFFERED (or exchange) for H.M.V. 
DB.2142, Elgar’s *‘ Triumphal March ”’ (Car- 
actacus); will collect or send box and postage.— 
92, Victoria Road, Diss, Norfolk. 


TRADE 


Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 

SELECTION of Deleted Records in our stock 

(from 1940 to 1945):—H.M.V. D.1172/73/74/ 
ny ty Ae hy eae oy bog D.1306/7, D.1465, D.1987, 
DA.107, DA.111, DA.998, DA.1251, DA1357, es 
DA.1583, DA. 1704, DA.1788, B.1348, DB 
DB.1587, DB.2030, DB.2077, DB. 2489, B.2940 / i1742 
DB. 3218/19/20, DB. 3254/55, DB.3441, DB.4615/16/ 
17, C.1398, C.1676, C.2012, C.2070, C.2088, C.2144, 
Cae 0.2507, ©2605. ewes C.2898, B.9023. Col. 

x .156 DxX.1 58, DX.159, DX.193, 

9150) 31/32. “9887, 9889 Many other deletions also 
in stock, all brand new, prior to 1940. Send 
your enquiries to Dawson’s Sociable Radio and 
Piano Stores, 57, Bradshawgate, Leigh, Lancs., 
who hold one of the most comprehensive stocks 
of Gramophone Records in the North of 
mnqiand. Many discs single, double and free 
of ta 





























ALLAN'S Gramophone Library, a _ high-class 
subscription library: 3.588 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 
A SELECTED Thorn esis = Gramophone or 
Radio, price 2s. 6d. for ten, including pur- 
chase tax and postage. Your choice of thin, 
medium, thick. Extra thick or mixed supplied. — 
Maddisons, 12, Chapel Street, London, N.W.1 














THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2.%. Phone: GER. 8589 





Note.—it is regretted that, due to pressure of business and lack of space, it has 
been found impossible to continue to issue the 80-page list advertised in The 
Gramophone earlier this year. The 5/- Postal Orders sent by collectors for 
the list (of which about half has been published) will be returned to the senders _ 
We have a very fine stock of rare and out-of-print vocals, but must, under the 
circumstances, dispose of these to ‘‘ CALLERS ONLY.”’ 


Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 
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AMPLIFIERS for the quality enthusiast. The 
new improved Duo-Channel Model D7 gives 
10 watts output from two speakers, one for bass 
and the other for treble, with separate volume 
control for each: 0. 

A NEW Amplifier for Gramophone Societies; 
10-12 watts undistorted output, for use on A.C. 
mains, compiete with 12-inch Vitavox Speaker 
and 5 i: 

MODEL D5/6. A new compact quality Ampli- 
fier tor home use on A.C. mains, 3 valve push- 
_ aoe compiete with built-in speaker: 


A FEW Kadio Feeder Units; these are univer- 
ar and can be used on any mains; they are 
reconditioned Ekco radio chassis (superhet) 
covering medium and long wave bands. Com- 
piete with four a valves: £8 10s. 0d.—Charles 
Britain Radio (K. Ede), Radio ‘ouse, 2, Wili- 
son Street, London, eer 

NwlViDUALLY made Sound- boxes for non- 
metallic needles, £3 each. Latest improve- 
ments.—vohn «. Bratiey, 12a, Hillfield Park, 
Miuswell Hill, London, N.10. Tudor 2673. 
(MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large or small Collections of fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester 3. 
MOLINEUXS' will purchase used Records in 
good condition. Please state particulars 
and price. Also old worn, yy = = _— 
records at scrap allowance (14d. 
a, ! Bridge Street, Manchester 3 (Blackiriars 
i ONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 

Leters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 

ee — Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 


























RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash. 
Highest prices given. Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 @md 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 
PRIVATE Libraries of Classical Records pur- 
chased for caSh to any amount; fair and 
generous prices given for fibred discs.—The Col- 
iectors’ Shop, 20, Newport Cozrt, London, 
W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 
UPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
thorns), unequalled for long playing and 
brilliance of tone; can be supplied in any thick. 
ness, if desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. 
post free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman 
Street, Grimsby, Lincs. 
YKES (Music), Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds 1 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FEW COPIES of the Index to Vol. 22 are 
Still available, price 2s. 6d. each post free; 
also Speed Indicators, 1s. 3d. each post free.— 
“The Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Ken- 
ton, ton, Middlesex. 


PERFECT reproduction with acoustic gramo- 
phones; simple instructions, 1s.—Rev. L. D. 
ra F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, ‘Bacup, 
an 
PIANISTS, Violinists, Lightning zenaere, In- 
creased Stretch, Flexible Wrist, Octave 
playing made easy. Vibrato and Tone Produc- 
tion (if a violinist or ‘cellist). Descriptive book- 
let (24d. stamp), ‘‘ Finger Magic,’’ from Princi- 
pal, Cowling Institute, 71, Albion House, New 
Oxford Stree, 



































KEEP IN TOUCH 


WAR TIME SERVICE 
ACOUSTIC SOUND BOXES 


P 
BADIO SETS. AMPLIFIERS 
LOUD SPEAKEE UNITS 


EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE 
Famous the World Over 


“‘INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 


** EXPERT ” 








NEEDLES 

















MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


———" George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 

















COUPON 


This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until October 31st 








THE SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
Sonelie us when saling whole. Hr c= 


THE DRAWDA HALL "BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


USED RECORDS 
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Let your Gramophone 


teach you another language 


First you listen, 
then you find 
yourself speaking 


Now is the time to learn a 
new language by Lingua- 
phone. Knowledge of foreign 
languages is of great value 
to-day, and will be even more 
valuable liter on when there will be a unique opportunity 
for holidays abroad. With a Linguaphone Course you can acquire 
this knowledge quickly and thoroughly. 


YOU LEARN QUICKLY AND EASILY 


because you enjoy learning. You hear the language, faultlessly 
spoken on records by experts and very soon you become so sound- 
perfect and word-perfect that you are able to begin talking, reading 
and writing fluently. 


COURSES: French, German, Russian and 18 other languages 


LINGUAPHONE ror LaNcuaces 


POST THIS 7 (Dept. 2/22); 








; (Block Caps) 
to-day for details of : Addvess ___ 
week’s free trial or, : 
ifin London, call fora cents eo as gi 
personal demon-tra- : [To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. Z 22), 
tion at our Head : {Ljnguaphone House, Regent Street, London, W.1 : 
Office, Linguaphone : pjease send me, post free, your 26-page book about the : 


House, 207, Revent : quick, new and easy Linguaphone way of learning : 
Street, W.1 (near Ox- : languages. : 
ford Circus Station). > TD am interested 1m the oocccccccccoceoce cove unum (language(s) : 














' A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of | 
good music in fibre played condition if you | 
buy your new ones at the Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 


Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





| — | 
| For the Limited Purse, Records | 
! that have been taken in part exchange are 

| available for sale or exchange in the Used 

| Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 

















__—__— 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF | 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


$3.95 to 
Che Gramophone Shop 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
serene eee cee ee 

















The GRAMOPHONE 











COVER Il 
DAVEY 
ACCESSORIES 
Plus 
Purchase Tax 
DAVEY THORNS oa ... 2-for10 1/5 
THREE-STAR FIBRES _... ... 2-for 40 1/5 
THREE-STAR ROUNDSHANKS 1/3 for 20 10d. 
DAVEY WAX DRESSING — 1/5 
RECORD BRUSH _ —— 211 


(Postage 3d.) 


Davey Thorns are specialiy treated to ensure 
maximum playing time with minimum record 
wear. Davey Wax Dressing increases clarity of 
reproduction and reduces surface noise ; it is 
invaluable for reconditioning old records and 


playing difficult discs with fibres. 


THE MONTHLY LETTER 


One of the most important features of our service 
is ‘* The Monthly Letter,’’ containing reviews of the 
latest recordings which are more than ever before 
appreciated for their frankness and impartiality 
now that records are both scarce and dear. “‘ The 
Monthly Letter’’ serves the dual purpose of 
bringing to the notice of its readers those records 
which are worthy of addition to their collections, 
and of warning them against recordings which are 
not up to the highest standards. The annual sub- 
scription to “‘ The Monthly Letter’’ is 4s. 6d. 
We shall be glad to send a specimen copy on 
request (43d. post free). 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltp. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street 1s just behind the Princes Theatre) 











COVER III The GRAMOPHONE . October, 1945 


| Your Own 
concerts for the 





winter evenings 





The 1945 Promenade Season 1s over, 





but the music lives on in recorded 
form, in many cases by the same 
artists whose performances delighted 
you at the Royal Albert Hall. Pro- 
gramme building for home concerts 
is a fascinating pastime for the music 
lover. Here are two suggestions— 


each of them based on _ typical 





a <— 
SS 


‘*Prom”’ Programmes—of the kind 





—_— . . . 
of musical evening you can enjoy 


with ‘‘ His Master’s Voice’”’ records. 





A TCHAIKOUSKAY NIGHT 








PoLoNalIsE (‘* Eugen Onegin ’’) Tchaikovsky 
Sir ADRIAN BouLt—B.B.C. SympHoNy ORCHESTRA DB 3132 BRAHMS — HENDELSSOHN 
PIANOFORTE CONCERTO No. 2 ING Tchaikovsky 
MOIsEIWITSCH AND THE LIvERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OvERTURE—FINGAL’s CAVE (Hebrides) Mendelssohn 
Conducted by GEorcE WELDON C 3410-13 Sir ApriAN Bout —B.B.C. SymMpHoNy ORCHESTRA DB 2100 
SYMPHONY No. 5 IN E MINoR T charkovsky — wn 
ConsTANT LAMBERT— LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
C 3088-92 HEIFETZ AND BostON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by KoussEviTzky DB 5738-41 & DBS 5742 
VARIATIONS ON A THEME FROM SUITE No. 3 ING _— 
Tchaikovsky SYMPHONY No. 4 In A (“ Italian’’) Mendelssohn 
Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT — LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA Koussevitzky — Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA DB 2605-7 
3338-40 SympHony No. 1 1n C MINoR Brahms 
ToscANninI— N.B.C, SympHoNy ORCHESTRA DB 6124-8 
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